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UR COVER STORY THIS WEEK FO- 

cuses on marriage, a subject we 

have covered often through the 

years, most recently in a much- 
discussed cover story in August 1994 that 
looked at its flip side: infidelity. This time 
the focus is an informal but widespread 
movement, noted by senior editor Lee Ait- 
ken, aimed at shoring up marriage through 
the counseling of engaged couples and 
troubled husbands and wives, as well as 
through efforts to protect the children 
whom discord places at risk. 

To write the story, Aitken turned to our 
newest senior writer, Elizabeth Gleick, 
who came to us from PEOPLE magazine (as 
did Aitken). Gleick, raised in New York 
City, attended Yale, where she enjoyed 
editing the Yale Daily News Magazine 
more than going to classes—though she 
still graduated magna cum laude in 1985, 
Back in Manhattan, she found an entry- 
level job at Vogue. “I think I worked out 
because I could type fast and still get lunch 
every day for five people,” she says. “But 
there was no way I could dress as well as 
everyone else in the elevator” 

In 1987 Gleick joined a short-lived 
magazine, New York Woman. She rel- 
ished writing and editing stories, but she 


was conscious of working in a one-Sex 
world. When the magazine folded, one of 
the things she liked about moving to PEO- 
PLE was the chance to “work with men and 





NEW YORK WOMAN: Writer Gleick was 
looking for a challenge and found it 


write about them.” While there she wrote 
about such men as Jesse Jackson, Michael 
Jackson and various Kennedys, as well as 
about crime and earthquakes. 

She came to TIME looking for a new 
challenge, and a major one awaited her 
the story of O.]. Simpson’s murder trial. 





Last month Gleick wrote the cover story 
on the opening of the trial, and we shall 
doubtless hear more from her on that 
subject. Says editor Howard 
Chua-Eoan, who has worked with her 
both at PEOPLE and Time: “She has a par- 
ticular talent for delineating character, 
for sifting through reporting for the de- 
tail that is just right. She would always 
display the most poignant evidence of a 
subject’s heart—or lack of it.” 

Marriage is a subject that Gleick, who 
is single, was happy to explore. She and 
her friends ponder it frequently. “Per 
sonally, | am sometimes amazed that 
people can make it work, but as a society 
we are re-examining it at many levels. 
There is an urgency about saving chil- 
dren, although I don’t think that need 
necessarily 
can take different forms.” Enlightened 
views, but Gleick also has good reason to 
value the family’s most traditional form 
to date her 
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THE 0.J, SIMPSON AFFAIR SHOWS WHAT 
can happen when our legal system allows 
justice to be blindfolded, gagged and 
bound by the strongest player in contem- 
porary American jurisprudence: money 
[Cover Stories, Feb. 6]. And what are 
high-priced, celebrity defense attorneys 
paid to do? Establish that the charges 
against their clients are false? No. They 
are paid to lead juries to molehills of 
doubt and technicality and absurd objec- 
tion, and to make them into mountains. 
“Beyond a reasonable doubt” becomes 
“beyond a shadow of a doubt.” 
John Sloan 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota 


YOUR COVER LINE “SEEDS OF DOUBT” IS 
right on the money. If O.J. is guilty, 
where are the blood-soaked clothes he 
would have been wearing? Where is the 
blood-soaked weapon? What are the 
contents of that mysterious brown enve- 
lope that very few know anything about? 
As a retired police officer, I think this 
whole thing smells of a well-conceived 
cover-up. O.J. is starting to appear less 
guilty day by day. 
Charles A. Wells 
Mundelein, Illinois 


INNOCENT PEOPLE, ESPECIALLY THOSE AS 
well known as O.J. Simpson, do not run 
from the police. Nobody can ever forget 
O.].'s attempt to escape with his passport 
and a bundle of money during the fam- 
ous Night of the White Bronco. Howev- 
er, with so many African Americans on 
the jury, the worst that can happen to 
OJ. is a hung jury. 
Domenico Bellizzi 
North Brunswick, New Jersey 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASE IS THAT THE 
news media are presenting cheap enter- 
tainment as though it were hard news, If 
other news events received as much cov- 
erage, Americans might get educated 
enough to have serious discussions con- 
cerning issues. But as long as the Simp- 
son case sells more newspapers than an 








Seeds of Doubt 

6¢This trial should be taking place in 
the Los Angeles Coliseum, where the 
resemblance to a Roman circus 


would be unmistakable. 99 


Rick Chatenever 


issue like poverty in America, the media 

will continue to focus on O.J. For that 
crime, we are all guilty. 

Rebecca Beno 

Alexandria, New Hampshire 


AMERICANS DON’T THINK ABOUT ISSUES 

anymore, All I hear people discussing is 

O.]. and Ricki Lake. No one discusses the 

fact that our children are not ready for 
the 2lst century, because no one cares. 

Avery Harper 

Lithonia, Georgia 

AOL: CORAYH 


THE SIMPSON TRIAL HAS REDUCED THE 
humanistic principles and complex phi- 
losophy of American justice to blood 
sport. Television does its part, contribut- 
ing instant replay, analysis and gladiato- 
rial theme music. The print media join 
in, all of them reduced to tabloids in their 
feeding frenzy. This trial should be tak- 
ing place in the Los Angeles Coliseum, 
where the resemblance to a Roman cir- 
cus would be unmistakable and the 
masses could seal O.J’s fate with a sim- 
ple thumbs-up or thumbs-down. 
Rick Chatenever 
Kihei, Hawaii 


THE TRIAL SHOULD BE MOVED TO THE 
Pantages Theater on Hollywood Boule- 
vard, with $25 daily admission charged. 
The money accrued from the sold-out 
performances of Shapiro, Cochran, 
Clark & Bailey would defray the high 
costs of the trial, and the move would 
place the proceedings in a proper venue 
for the spectacle the trial has become. 
Christopher R. Morris 
Kingsport, Tennessee 


Picking Up the Pieces 


WHAT A PITY THAT WE HAVE A PRIME MIN- 
ister who does not know how to react in 
an emergency [DisAsTeErs, Feb. 6]. What 
a pity that we have industries that arro- 
gantly and foolishly boasted of their seis- 
mological technology. What a pity that 
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because of Japan's bureaucracy the for- 

eign doctors and Swiss and French res- 

cue dogs were delayed long enough to 

have prevented them from saving tens or 
possibly hundreds of people. 

Wataru Yabuki 

Tokyo 


IN ADDITION TO LEAVING AN UNENDING 
trail of devastation, the earthquake has 
left a message for all those who are living 
in the world of illusion. Tragedy becomes 
unbearable when it is measured in terms 
of material loss, and therefore wisdom 
demands that we balance our material 
considerations with the power of moral 
and spiritual resilience. No scientific or 
technological miracle can make us invul- 
nerable to the invincible force of nature. 
H.C. Shukul 

Baroda, India 


Mission Not Adversely Affected 


I TAKE EXCEPTION TO YOUR ASSERTION 
that I deliberately misled Congress re- 
garding the readiness of our forces dur- 
ing last year’s crisis with Iraq [INSIDE 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 6]. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Your item said I 
failed to inform Congress that “four of 
12 cargo ships rushing tanks and ammo 
to the Middle East broke down en 
route,” thus jeopardizing our ability to 
respond effectively. There were some 
minor problems, as there can be with 
any operation. However, the vessels ar- 
rived on time, there was no delay in the 
discharge of their cargo, and the mission 
was never adversely affected. In fact, 
the ships’ performance represents sig- 
nificant improvement over Operation 
Desert Shield and is a direct result of the 
investment of significant resources 
since that time. 
John M. Shalikashvili, Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Washington 


Judaism Resurgent 


AS THE WORLD IS REMEMBERING THE 
Auschwitz death camp, Jews throughout 
Europe are gaining a new self-confi- 
dence [Eurore, Feb. 6]. From my point 
of view as a German, this is a very posi- 
tive development, important for the Jews 
themselves and for the vast opportunities 
it offers this country’s current generation 
to normalize relations. Nevertheless, 
many Jews share a certain pessimism: 
they don’t believe in man’s ability to 
learn from history. Of course, human 
rights are still violated in Europe as well 
as outside this continent, but since the 
atrocities of Auschwitz, a lot has been 


| done to achieve equality of races and re- 
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drive system that actually senses each axle’s need 
for traction and distributes power accordingly. 

Other advanced features inspired by nature 
include its Quadra-Coil™ suspension, an optional 
220 horsepower 5.2 litre V8, four-wheel anti-lock 
disc brakes, and a state-of-the-art automatic 
temperature control system that keeps you cool 
without damaging the Earth's ozone layer. 

For more information, call 1-800-925-JEEP. 
You'll find it to be a truly inspiring experience. 
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A Division of the Chrysler Corporation. 
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ligions, especially in the Western world. 
Remembrance was part of this process, 

and so is forgiveness. 
Christian Hartenberger, age 17 
Gtinzburg, Germany 


YOUR SEEMINGLY UPBEAT ARTICLE ABOUT 
the Jewish renaissance in Eastern Eu- 
rope is a pitiful reminder of just how long 
lasting the victim-hostage syndrome can 
be. These Jews are giddy with excite- 
ment because they have been thrown a 


ODing on 0.J. 








few crumbs of tolerance. They live in a 
place where embedded anti-Semitism 
manifests itself in the crudest forms ev- 
ery day. Yet I don’t blame these poor vic- 
tims for their delusions. I blame the Jew- 
ish philanthropic organizations that 
build schools when they should be using 
all their resources to get Jews to Israel 
or at least to a place with some sort of 
track record of human rights. 

Wilfred M. Weinstein 


Sherman Oaks, California 


Though millions of TV viewers are turning on the 0.J. Simpson 
trial, plenty of others are turned off by the abundant attention 
being paid to it (COVER, Feb. 6]. “Wake me whenit’s over,” 
pleads John C. Davis of London. Moans Richard P. Nash of 
Louisville, Kentucky: “I am so-o-o sick of hearing about the 0.J. 


trial, my morning orange juice is tasting bitter. Enough of the feature stories and the 
hype, already! Have the media gone absolutely nuts?” Cole Kenneally of Boston 
thinks so. He even conducted a poll on America Online. His finding: out of roughly 
250 people asked, only 10 expressed interest in the case. Proclaims Diane 
Morrison, of Chatsworth, California, who signs off as president of COFFEE (Citizens 
Opting for Freedom from O.J.): “We're sick of 0.J. and his Dream Team. To all the 
Olerians thirsting for their daily drink: Get a life!" John W. Crumrine of Camarillo, 
California, waxes enthusiastic about an unlikely option for those who have reached 
their O.J. capacity. “I heard that the sequestered jury will have all their newspapers 
and magazines screened and that any story relating to the case will be removed,” 
says he. “What! want to knowis, Where can! sign up for that service?” 
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THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LIBERA- 
tion of Auschwitz commemorates the 
most heinous crimes ever perpetrated 
against human beings. Sadly, TIME has 
chosen to feature on its cover yet another 
story about O.J. Simpson. What a pity 
that the memory of the slaughtered mil- 
lions should be overshadowed by the 
media circus in Los Angeles. Clearly, this 
shows the motivating factors behind 
modern-day journalism: exploitation, 
ratings and money. What a glorious les- 
son to teach our youth. 
Lorne Stepak 
Don Mills, Canada 


Leave the Driving to the Car 


AFTER READING YOUR ARTICLE ON “SMART 
cars” [BusINEssS, Feb. 6], I am furious! 
Engineers are trying to make cars idiot- 
proof no-brainers to drive. What is need- 
ed, instead, is to get the idiots off the road 
and onto public transportation, where 
they cannot injure anyone. Most “acci- 
dents” occur because people do not pay 
full attention to their driving. People 
drive while reading, shaving and using 
car phones. People change lanes without 
looking or signaling. Hazards can appear 
in seconds, and full attention is essential 
to avoiding tragedy. Many so-called acci- 











dents are really criminal negligence. 
People need to have their brains in gear 
while their cars are. 


James Yanik 
Casselberry, Florida 


1 WISH I STILL HAD MY 1937 “STUPID” CAR, 
a six-cylinder Dodge with no gadgets. 
For air conditioning, I would crank open 
the windshield, and I got a consistent 18 
m.p.g. Pity the poor smart-car buyer who 
has a breakdown in the boonies! 
Gilbert A. Robertson 
Gretna, Nebraska 


Dance with Death 
BILL T, JONES IS NOT CROSSING THE LINES 
of reality and theater in Still/Here, 
as New Yorker dance reviewer Arlene 
Croce complained in her criticism of the 
piece, unseen by her [Cutrure, Feb. 6]. 
The theater is usually a reflection of real- 
ity. Maybe this reflection is too close to 
the surface for Croce. By including in his 
work people who are suffering from 
Aips, Jones is being honest about his 
themes. Isn't it often said, “Write about 
" what you know”? People should, by that 
logic, dance and talk about what they 
know. The people involved in the piece 
are sharing the collective experience of 


living with an illness. They are making a 
positive experience of their coping with 
AIDS, in contrast to Croce’s negative re- 
sponse of refusing even to see the piece. 
Everyone is a victim of something or oth- 
er. If you can take a tragic situation, turn 
it into a positive experience for yourself 
and educate others at the same time, are 
you a victim or a victor? 
Garvin Burke 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


CONVINCED AS 1 AM THAT THE TRUE AES- 
thetic event is always human anguish 
transfigured (resolved) into an aesthetic 
act or object, I see the Bill T. Jones work as 
a possible incarnation of this belief. Is it? 
Does Jones’ use of videotaped portraiture 
of anguish and suffering find aesthetic 
transfiguration in the dancers’ action? Or 
is the work “just” a morality play? 
Paolo Soleri, President 
Cosanti Foundation 
Mayer, Arizona 


ARLENE CROCE’S HONEST AND COURA- 
geous stance comes at an opportune 
time. Many artists today tend to capital- 
ize on and exploit human tragedy. The 
practice has achieved its ultimate misuse 
in Benetton ads with images of misery, 
war, sickness and death—ads that have 











| caused a justifiable uproar among Ger- 


man customers. Too often I find myself 
considering the possibility that as a spec- 
tator I might be the victim not only of a 
performing artist’s cynical insincerity 
but also of a critic afraid to criticize a 
work because its content is intended to 
evoke empathy. 
Patricia Collier 
Rahway, New Jersey 
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Sensible solutions 


Getting to work 


The Congressional elections are three months behind us. The members 
of the 104th Congress took their oaths about a month ago. The State of 
the Union has been addressed. 

Now it's time to get to work. It's time to put aside partisan sniping 
and get down to business. We've got a nation to run and it's immaterial 
whether the nation's lawmakers have a contract or a compact with 
America. The main idea to keep in mind is that we need some 
agreement on where we're going and how to get there. 

The good news is there has already been some progress. 
Congress passed and the President signed a bill to make Congress 
equally responsible as other employers with regard to the civil rights 
of their employees. 

That's good. Because, while Congress may be a very special 
institution, nowhere does it say that the lawmaker should be above the law. 

Still, there is more to be done and the list of national needs is a 
fairly long one. And there are some items that need particular attention. 

Here's our list of things to do: 

e@Overhaul the nation’s tax policies into a clear, concise, equitable 
—and stable—tax code that will encourage investment and saving 
and, thus, provide for economic growth. 

eReduce the size of government with a thoughtful, cost-con- 
scious effort to analyze all government programs and eliminate those 
programs and committees that time has rendered redundant. 

ePush for regulatory reform that relies on the realities of the mar- 
ketplace and makes government less intrusive and causes legislators 
and regulators to become more aware of the cost/benefit relationships 
involved in specific regulations. 

ePromote civil justice reform and seek reasonable limits on punitive 
damages. In the same vein, product liability law reform is an important 
component in maintaining viable, healthy U.S. companies and making 
it more attractive for companies to invest in the United States. 

eProhibit federal agencies from regulating unfunded mandates 
on state governments. 

eEstablish a consistent, evenhanded foreign policy that is 
based on enlightened, long-term self-interest. 

eStay away from the temptation to attach special-interest legis- 
lation to bills that would otherwise be acceptable to most Americans. 

eGive the President the line-item veto. 

eDonot pass legislation that would inhibit free trade and thus deny 
the nation the benefits of participating in future world economic growth. 

eAnd, if there's any time left, balance the budget and reduce the 
deficit. 

That may not be the whole list, but it's enough to keep any 
Congress busy. As we said at the top of this piece, making Congress 
more answerable to the nation’s employment laws is a good start. Let's 
keep the momentum going. It's the best way to keep the country 
going—and going in the right direction. 
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The House on Crime 

Brushing aside threats of a 
presidential veto, House Re- 
publicans passed the most 
controversial portion of 
their rewrite of last year’s 
Crime Bill (not including, 
that is, a possible repeal of 
the assault-weapons ban). 
By a vote of 238 to 192, the 
House scrapped a $13 bil- 
lion outlay for new police 
officers and crime-preven- 
tion programs in favor of 
doling out $10 billion worth 
of block grants that commu- 
nities could spend as they 
saw fit. Some Senate Re- 
publicans—worried that vot- 
ing down money earmarked 
for police might not play too 
well to the public—indicat 
ed the measure might be re 
worked when it arrives in 
the upper chamber. 


The House on Defense 
Brushing aside still more 
White House warnings, 
House Republicans also 
passed a defense and foreign 
policy bill that would cut 
back U.S. financing of U.N. 
peacekeeping operations, re- 
strict American troops from 
serving under U.N. com- 
mand, and create a $1.5 mil- 
lion bipartisan commission to 
study national-security strat 
egy. The usually solid Repub 
lican majority cracked, how- 
ever, when two dozen party 
members helped defeat a 
provision that would have re- 
quired prompt deployment 
of a national missile-defense 
system. 


The Senate on the Budget 
After two weeks of debate, 
Senators finally agreed to 
vote on a balanced-budget 
amendment to the Constitu- 
tion at the end of this 
month. Unofficial tallies 
showed the amendment'’s 
Republican sponsors still 
just short of the two-thirds 
majority needed 














AR FRONT RUNNERS OF THE WEEK: Will John Travolta, playing a two-bit hit 
man, or Tom Hanks, playing a chocoholic simpleton, win the Big One? 


The “Henry Foster” Re-Election Strategy 

White House deputy chief of staff HAROLD ICKES is master- 
minding a plan to have President Clinton make a more overt 
appeal to women voters, many of whom stayed home in 1994, 
sinking Democrats. “Ickes wants one event each month for 
women at which Clinton might appear,” says a source. Demo- 
cratic strategists believe the bungled nomination of Dr. Henry 
Foster for Surgeon General may have a silver lining: the brou- 
haha has so alarmed pro-choice women, the thinking goes, 
that it will galvanize them into supporting Clinton in 1996. 
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Federal Crime Bills: The Gift That Keeps On Giving 


Last week the House of 
voted to rewrite the 1994 crime law. vie 
new bill is enacted, money that had been 
earmarked for hiring police officers and 
funding crime-prevention programs would 
instead be passed on to local governments in 
the form of “block grants’—meaning that 
state and city authorities, who are thought 
to be wiser than the Federal Government in 
these matters, could spend the money to 


fight crime essentially as they saw fit. Not 
that this is a new approach. During the late 
1960s and ’70s, the Law Enforcement Assis- 
tance Administration gave away billions of 
federal dollars in crime-fighting grants that 
had few strings attached. The program, 
widely perceived as a le, was 
eventually axed in 1982—but not before it 
racked up an impressive string of abuses. 
Some examples: 
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Source: Report issued by the office of Representative Charles Schumer (D.,N. Y.) 





RK, for a Surgeon General 

The President's embattled 
nominee for Surgeon Gener- 
al, Dr. Henry Foster, began 
making friendly house calls 
on key Senators. But his 
prospects for confirmation 
still remained uncertain, a 
condition the Administration 
hopes to remedy by taking at 
least another week to pres- 
sure pro-abortion rights law- 
makers into backing Foster. 


A Clinton Whitewater Quiz 
Reports surfaced that White- 
water independent counsel 
Kenneth Starr will ask the 
Clintons to give sworn inter- 
views about the land deal at 
the heart of the scandal. The 
Clintons let it be known that 
they would cooperate. 


A Ron Brown Probe 

Attorney General Janet Reno 
announced the opening of a 
preliminary criminal investi- 
gation into the complex fi- 
nances of Commerce Secre- 
tary Ronald Brown, a step 
that could lead to the ap- 
pointment of an indepen- 
dent counsel if the evidence 
warrants. Republicans have 
been pressing the Justice 
Department to look into al- 
legations that Brown may 
have violated disclosure re- 
quirements and evaded tax- 
es as a result of some com- 
plicated transactions with a 
former business partner. 
Brown's attorney predicted 
that the probe would find no 
violations of law. 


Fatal Training 

An Army Ranger training ex- 
ercise killed four soldiers at 
Florida’s Eglin Air Force 
Base. The trainees died after 
spending several hours in 
chilly chest-high swamp wa- 
ters. The men had previously 
completed training in rugged 
forest, desert and mountain 
terrains. Four separate inves- 
tigations of the deaths are 
under way. 


The Simpson Trial 

The prosecution continued 
to present testimony from 
police describing what they 
discovered at the murder 
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scene and at O.J. Simpson's 
mansion. The defense 
launched an aggressive 
cross-examination, seeking 
to portray the investigation 
as inept and careless. The 
week ended dramatically 
with the prosecution's intro- 
duction of the glove and cap 
found at the murder scene. 


Commuter Murder Verdict 

A Long Island jury convicted 
Colin Ferguson of murdering 
six Long Island Rail Road 
commuters and attempting 
to murder 19 others in a 
cold-blooded 1993 shooting 
spree. Ferguson, who acted 
as his own attorney after his 
lawyers recommended he 
mount an insanity defense, 
had maintained his inno- 
cence with a series of bizarre 
assertions and alibis. 


Wooing the Zapatistas 

Only a week after ordering 
the Mexican army to flush 
out the Chiapas rebels from 
their mountain hideouts, 
Mexican President Ernesto 
Zedillo abruptly changed 
course and called off the 
troops. He even offered the 
guerrillas and their most 
public leader, Subcoman- 
dante Marcos, an amnesty if 
they gave up their arms. 
Zedillo held out the olive 
branch two days after his 
party suffered its worst de- 
feat at the polls. The P.R.1.was 
trounced in the state of Jalis- 
co by the center-right P.A.N., 
which won 55% of the vote in 
elections for governor. 


A Tenuous Cease-Fire 

Setting aside questions of 
his own culpability for the 
war in Chechnya, Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin 
blamed his military leaders 
for “failures, setbacks and 
mistakes” and acknowl- 
edged that human-rights vi- 
olations had occurred in the 
would-be independent re- 
public. Peace talks between 
military commanders have 
begun, but the announce- 
ment of a cease-fire has 
done little to stop the 
shelling by both sides. 























Carrot, Stick in Bosnia 

A five-nation group, includ- 
ing the U.S., agreed on a 
plan that would suspend 
sanctions against Serbia in 
exchange for its recognition 
of Bosnia and Croatia. The 
move occurred one day after 
a United Nations tribunal 
charged the Serbian com- 
mander of a Bosnian con- 
centration camp with “geno- 
cide”—which marks the first 
time an international body 
has used the term genocide 
in an indictment. 


Banking Scandal 

A top official of Japan’s 
largest opposition party, the 
New Frontier Party, has re- 
signed over allegations that 
his family received improper 
loans from two failed credit 
unions. The Japanese gov- 
ernment had announced an 
unprecedented bailout for 
both institutions, but the res 
cue plan has been criticized 
because the chairman of one 
of the credit unions allegedly 
used his position to fund 
speculative activities. 


Crude Trade 


In an attempt to subvert U.N. 


sanctions, Iraq has been 
covertly exporting its crude 
oil through Turkey and Iran. 
The oil is reportedly sold for 
prices as low as $8 a barrel, 
or about $6 lower than what 
it would fetch in the open 
market. 


BUSINESS 


Getting Tougher on Microsoft 
In a surprising and embar- 


rassing rebuke to the Justice 
Department, a federal judge 


rejected the government's 
antitrust settlement with 
Microsoft, the world’s 
largest computer-software 
company. In a biting 45- 
page decision, Judge Stan- 
ley Sporkin tore into the set 


tlement, calling it “too little, 


too late” to foster fair com- 
petition in the computer in- 
dustry. At issue: Microsoft's 
licensing policies for com- 
puter operating systems, 
and its pre-announcement 
of new products long before 
they are ready—a market- 
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DEEP SPACE NINE 


To Boldly Go Where Seven Movies and 
300-Plus TV Shows Have Gone Before 


Star Trek: Voyager was billed as a whole new series by its 
creators at the new United Paramount Network. But so 
far, the latest Trek spin-off gives new meaning to Eugene 

eill’s observation that there is no future, just the past 
recurring. And recurring ... 


VOYAGER 


Premiere Episode: “CARETAKER.” Starship Voyager en- 
counters an alien society that has been sapped of its na- 
tive vitality by an all-powerful force running the planet. 
After a stirring speech about free will, the captain leaves 
the planet's citizens to fend for themselves. This plot has 
previously been seen on “The Return of the Archons” 
and “The Apple” episodes of the original series. 

Episode 2: “PARALLAX.” Voyager is trapped in space by 
an unusual and scary astronomical phenomenon. After 
various efforts to escape the trap, the captain and a crew 
member rattle off a string of incomprehensible techno- 
babble that somehow leads to a successful escape. Previ- 
ously seen on “Cause and Effect” and “Night Terrors” 
episodes of Star Trek: The Next Generation. 

Episode 3: “Time AND Acain.” Voyager personnel acci- 
dentally travel back in time, altering the future—a mis- 
step they must correct. Previously seen on “The City on 
the Edge of Forever” in the original series, which fea- 
tured a trip back to the 1930s; and “Past Tense” from 
Deep Space Nine, featuring a detour to the 21st century. 
Episode 4: “PHace.” Thanks to alien mischief, a Voyager 
crew member loses an important body part—his lungs. 
Previously seen on the “Spock’s Brain” episode of Star 
Trek, in which aliens walk off with the eponymous organ, 
and “Time's Arrow” from Star Trek: The Next Genera- 
tion, in which android Data misplaces his head. 


Episode 5: “THE CLoup.” Voyager is once again trapped in 
space by an unusual and scary astronomical phenome- 
non. This time, however, the phenomenon proves to be a 
huge space-traveling creature—as seen in “The Immunity 
Syndrome” episode of the original series. 
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Sensational! 


February is “sweeps” 


«Voices from Beyond: 
Accessing the dearly de- 
parted via fax machines 
and modems (WCBS, 
New York) 


*Sex for Sale: |s your 
mom, daughter or aunt 
leading a double life in 
Atlanta's escort-service 
industry? (WSsB, Atlanta) 
«Love Feast: Seafood, 
eggs and juice may en- 
hance your love life 
(KCBS, Los Angeles) 
«Saint or Sinner?: Meet 
a minister who publishes 
a porn magazine (KSHB, 
Kansas City, Missouri) 


*Boys’ Night Out: A visit 
to some local strip clubs 
(KPRC, Houston) 
«Crossing the Line: 
Redefining sexual harass- 
ment among teens—Is 
snapping a girl's bra strap 
going too far? (KGO, 

San Francisco) 

«Luckiest Lottery Stores: 
Establishments that have 
sold the winningest tick- 
ets throughout Massa- 
chusetts (WBZ, Boston) 


Cultural 
Revolution 


Percentage of Chinese 
who say their “attitude 
toward life” is... 




















THE GOOD NEWS 
v After studying IO families 
with a history of kidney cancer, 
researchers have pinpointed a 
gene that they believe helps trig- 
ger the malignancy. The discov- 
ery could eventually lead to the 
development of a diagnostic test 
that would identify people who 
have developed the disease 


A massage may be better than two as- 
pirin for a tension headache. A team of 
doctors claims to have found a previously 
unrecognized tissue that links neck mus- 
cles with membranes that surround the 
brain; the researchers believe that when 
neck muscles tighten because of stress, the 
newfound tissue may pull on the sensitive 
brain membranes, thus triggering a 
headache. 


HEALTH 


REPORT 
when it is still in its earliest, most treatable 
stages. 





CHRONICLES 


THE BAD NEWS 
v Trench fever, a bacterial in- 
fection that bedeviled more than 
1 million soldiers during World 
War I, has made a comeback. 
Doctors in the U.S. and France 
have found the disease in a 
dozen people who were home- 
less and alcoholic. 
v Federal investigators report that some 
instant cholesterol tests, like those fre- 
quently performed in shopping malls, may 
produce results that are nearly 50% off the 
mark. Even clinical laboratory results can 
vary dramatically. Best advice: Don't rely 
on only one blood test to determine what 
your cholesterol level is. 
v Health officials cut short a study of azt’s 
effects on children infected with HIv be- 
cause, contrary to expectations, the antivi- 
ral drug worked no better than a placebo. 


Sources GOOD: Axena/ of the Amencan Medical Arsocaton, University of Maryland Mecxat Center 
BAD The New England Journal of Mecieine, General Accounting Office; National Institutes of Health 
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i Sis tint Girne ile hoes ‘novels’ are 
‘ the literary equivalent of a toxic waste 
dump, has spilled another drum of methyl- 
ethyl bad stuff.” —Henry Kisor, 
Chicago Sun-Times 


¢“What is the appeal of these 
books? Mr. Waller's novels read 
as if they had been churned out 
by a word processor programmed 
with scenes culled from soap op- 
eras, B movies and easy listening 
_ songs and written in language lift- 
ed from Hemingway parody con- 
tests and Playboy picture captions.” 
—Michiko Kakutani, New York 
Times 


“Freed by guaranteed best-sellerdom to 
write as poorly yet self-importantly as a 


1 Robert James "=" ee Ee 
lames. sererenn se 


realms of wrongheaded lyricism and off- 
key poetry.” —Walter Kirn, New York 


©“The folksy dialogue ... smells of 
the SEARCH button on Waller's 
word processor, so relentlessly are 
the ‘G’s’ dropped.” —Judith 
Dunford, Newsday 


©“When a reader's skin crawls 
every time the hero repeats his 
special pet name for the novel's 
lady love ... then you know you 
loathe the book.” —Deirdre 
Donahue, USA Today 


“It’s the literary equivalent of a vel- 
vet Elvis painting, from its synthetic story 
line to its connect-the-dots characters ...” 
—Vanessa V. Friedman, Entertainment 
Weekly 
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cornering technique known 
as “vaporware.” The Justice 
Department and Microsoft 

will appeal the decision. 


Wall Street Nudges 4000 
On Wednesday the Dow 
Jones industrial average 
came within 2 points of 
reaching 4000 for the first 
time. At the close of trading 
on Friday, however, it fell 
back to 3953. 


Plaintiffs R Us 

A lawsuit against the nation’s 
tobacco companies filed by 
three smokers and a woman 
whose husband died of lung 
cancer was certified as a class 
action by a U.S. district judge 
in New Orleans. The suit, 
which can now be joined by 
smokers and ex-smokers, 
could involve tens of millions 
of plaintiffs from all over the 
country. 


The Peacock and the Fox 

NBC has dropped its chal- 
lenge to the legality of Fox 
Broadcasting’s ownership of 
stations in the U.S. The net- 
work claimed it had accom- 
plished what it set out to do— 
prompt the FCC to review 
foreign ownership rules. NBC 
announced that it will be re- 
suming a “normal business 
relationship” with Fox, in- 
cluding a lucrative deal to 
put two NBC cable channels 
into millions of homes in the 
rapidly expanding Asian 
market. 


SCIENCE 
Sex, Brains and Word Games 
Underscoring once again 
how remarkably adaptable 
the brain is, researchers re- 
ported evidence that men 
and women use their heads 
differently when processing 
words. Brain scans of 38 men 
and women, taken while they 
were solving word games, 
showed that the men tended 
to use only the left half of the 
brain during the task while 
the women drew on both 
hemispheres. The results of 
the study could help explain 
why men do not recover as 
well as women do from some 
kinds of strokes. 











THE ARTS & MEDIA 
Gump 13, Hoop Dreams 1 
To hardly anyone's surprise, 
Paramount's schmaltzy fable 
Forrest Gump bagged 13 Os- 
car nominations, including 
Best Picture, Best Actor (Tom 
Hanks) and Best Director 
(Robert Zemeckis). Pulp Fic- 
tion, Quiz Show and The 
Shawshank Redemption each 
got seven nominations, in- 
cluding Best Picture; the fifth 
nominee in the category was 
Four Weddings and a Funer- 
al. The widely praised Hoop 
Dreams, a documentary 
about two black teenagers 
from Chicago who dream of 
fame and fortune on the bas- 
ketball court, got only one 
nod—for editing. 


Battling the Bottom Line 

A nationally known newspa- 
per’s pursuit of profit has dri- 
ven away two of its most tal- 
ented editors. Geneva 
Overholser, one of the coun- 
try’s pre-eminent female 
journalists, resigned as editor 
of the Des Moines Register, 
saying she was just “worn 
out” by the grueling hours 
and the pressure of publish- 
ing a daily in the face of 
growing financial constraints. 
Managing editor David West- 
phal also resigned after turn- 
ing down Overholser’s post, 
saying he had lost the “pas- 
sion and zest” for the job. 


SPORT 
Hoop Dreams at UConn 
The University of Connecti- 
cut’s men’s and women’s bas- 
ketball teams were both vot- 
ed No. 1 in their respective 
polls—marking the first time 
the same school has domi- 
nated both sports. 


A Champion Put to Stud 

Holy Bull, Thoroughbred 
racing's 1994 Horse of the 
Year, ended his brilliant ca- 
reer (13 victories in 16 races; 
$2.5 million in purse money) 
with torn tendons and liga- 
ments in his left foreleg. The 
charismatic gray colt will 
now live it up as a stallion in 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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DIED. LI ZHISUI, 75, Mao Zedong’s former 
physician; in Chicago. He was Mao’s loyal 
confidant from 1954 to the Chinese leader’s 
death in’76—an experience Li recounted in 
his 682-page The Private Life of Chairman 
Mao. Propelled by Li’s attend-and-tell 
tales of Mao’s keen sexual appetites and 
grotesque personal hygiene, the book shot 
up the best-seller list last fall. 


DIED. L.C. GRAVES, 76, police detective; in 
Kaufman, Texas. It is an enduring image: 
Lee Harvey Oswald walking through the 
basement of the Dallas police building, his 
upper arm gripped by a black-hatted 
Graves, and inches away, Jack Ruby’s snub- 
nose pistol. An instant later, as Oswald col- 
lapsed, fatally wounded, Graves grabbed 
Ruby’s gun, preventing him from getting 
off a second shot. Graves left the Dallas 
police force in 1970; for the rest of his career 
he worked as a fraud investigator for a bank 
and resisted efforts to cash in on his link to 
the bitter events of November 1963. 





30 YEARS AGO 





The Nation: “My Neighbor Needs Me” 


Dismantling Lyndon Johnson's Great Society 


mer in Newt Gingrich’s eve back when the 


camp opened: “The youths at Catoctin Mountain [the camp] are 
a pathetic lot. One is Robert Collier, 16, a pale, skinny boy from 
Big Stone Gap, Va., who had hardly got settled in camp when 
he had to have 14 teeth extracted. Asked when he had last been 
to a dentist, he replied: ‘I ain’t never been.’ Another is Ray 
Martin, 18, who hails from ‘a holler’ near Isom, Ky. 





RAVES, IN BLACK HAT, NOVEMBER 1963 
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U NU IN 1974 


DIED. U NU, 87, former Prime Minister of Bur- 
ma (now Myanmar); in Rangoon. U Nu was 
named the country’s first Prime Minister in 
1947, a year before independence. A popular 
politician, he promoted nonalignment abroad 
and‘democracy at home—but discord within 
his government led General Ne Win to seize 
power in 1962. U Nu proclaimed himself 
Prime Minister of a “parallel government” 
when pro-democracy activity pushed aside 
Ne Win in 1988, but the military quickly 
placed U Nu under house arrest. Released in 
1992, he spent his last years in seclusion. 


DIED. NAT HOLMAN, 98, basketball coach; in 
New York City. Master of the “New York 
game,” with its asphalt-playground emphasis 
on defense, passing and team strategy, Hol- 
man engineered City College of New York’s 
unique twin National Invitation Tournament 
and NCAA championships in the 1949-50 sea- 
son. A year later, the triumph was tarnished 
by the arrest of several of Holman’s players in 
a point-shaving scandal. 


IN TIME 


wasnt even a glim 


first Job Corps training 


Cover: French 
actress Jeanne 
Moreau, gaining a 
wider U.S. audience 


At six, 


Martin was gathering coal in an abandoned mine shaft to provide the family’s 
fuel ... When Martin left home to travel to Catoctin Mountain, his mother told 


him: ‘Don’t come back, son. There’s nothing for you here.” —March 5, 1965 
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—By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Christiane Birkner, Christine Gorman, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Alain Sanders and Sribala Subramanian 
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a ee 
By KAREN TUMULTY WASIHIINGTON 


HAT WAS A RADICAL TO DO? 
For weeks, House’ G.o.P. 
freshman Sam Brownback of 
Kansas had been trying to 
find someone with seniority 
who would listen to the ideas 
that he and other new lawmakers had for 
going beyond the “Contract with America.” 
And for weeks, he had got the same per- 
functory responses: “Maybe later, after 
things settle down a bit”; “Maybe after 
you've been around a bit longer”; “Maybe 

. Maybe ... Maybe ” Then Brown- 
back got a phone call from Budget Com 
mittee chairman John Kasich. Said Kasich 
“Okay, you want to start a revolution? We'll 
start a revolution.” 

Brownback, the freshman-class presi- 
dent, hastily rounded up as many of his fel 
low newcomers as he could find and 
trooped over to Kasich’s office. There they 
learned that their radical ideas were not 
quite as radical as the chairman's. Not only 
had Kasich thought of many of them him- 
self, but he wanted to up the bidding. So, 
the freshmen wanted to eliminate three 
Cabinet departments? Why not four? How 
about adding the Commerce Department, 





that gigantic bureaucracy whose main use 
has been to dispense patronage jobs and fa 
vors for campaign contributors? 

In the incoming crop of House mem 
bers, Brownback said, Kasich found “a 
chorus of angels singing to his soul.” And 
last week, as the freshmen unveiled their 
plan to dismantle the Commerce, Educa 
tion, Energy and Housing departments 
Kasich stood with them. “This is serious! 
This is real! And I love 'em all!” the chair 
man crowed 

Then again, Kasich needs all the friends 
he can get these days. As Budget Commit 
tee chairman, he is charged with pulling off 
a trillion-dollar feat: wiping out the deficit 
by 2002, while lowering middle-class taxes 
by better than $100 billion. Moreover, it all 
has to be done without cutting defense 
touching Social Security or raising taxes 
Kasich has the advantages of the single 
minded and the weaknesses of the true be 
liever. He has proved that he is willing to 
march ahead; whether he can convince 
enough people to follow him is another 
question. As he makes his plans clearer, the 
grousing is getting louder, with some of the 
bitterest complaints coming from fellow 
committee chairmen. Snapped one Re 
publican: “He wants to be secretary of 
everything. 

Understandably, the White House is of 
fering no help or cover in the struggle that 
the Republicans have taken on by putting 


As Budget chairman, 
Kasich (left, with Gingrich last week) risks 
being blamed if things go badly 
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NO TIME TO DAWDLE Kasich, bounding off- 
stage after a speech, must also lower 
middle-class taxes more than $100 billion 


forth such contradictory goals in their Con- 
tract. Clinton sent Congress a budget with 
a scant $80 billion deficit reduction over 
the next five years, a gesture that told the 
Republicans they were on their own. Ka- 
sich, Clinton Budget Director Alice Rivlin 
told Time, “has.got a huge job. The Repub- 
licans have undertaken an enormously dif- 
ficult task.” Yet the six-term Ohio Con- 
gressman feel it is his 
responsibility, if not his destiny. “We have 
an obligation to leave the planet better off 
than we found it. If we pile on debt, are we 
going to be able to look our kids in the eye 
and say we failed to tackle it?” he told 
Time. “If you’re going to fail, you better 
have tried.” 

In many ways, the hyperkinetic Ka- 
sich—whose name, he points out, rhymes 
with basic—is the perfect general for this 
most crucial campaign of the Gingrich 
Revolution, At 42, the youngest committee 
chairman on Capitol Hill embodies both 
the brashness and the energy of the new 
generation of conservatives. Kasich may be 
the only Congressman ever evicted from 
the stage at a Grateful Dead concert. (A 
misunderstanding, he says of the 1991 dust- 
up at Washington's R.F.K. Stadium: he had 
been invited onstage by his friend, country 
star Dwight Yoakam, the Dead’s warm-up 
act.) He has also been known to break up 
the monotony of long flights by unfolding 
his six-foot frame in the aisle and doing 
push-ups. 

With his dark suits and 
wing tips, Kasich evokes 
Chamber of Commerce 
orthodoxy—or he would if 
he ever managed to run a 
comb through his bowl-cut 
hair, which makes him 
look like an unruly teen- 
ager. He also has a pen- 
chant for the goofy. One 
Budget Committee brain- 
storming session opened 
to the strains of Wooly Bul 
ly punctuated by a Nerf 
gunfight between Budget 
staff members and lobbyists. He will wave 
a toy hatchet at an interviewer one moment 
and say earnestly the next: “I want you to 
believe this, too, that intellectually what 
we're talking about is right.” 

With his zeal for doing the unpopular, 
Kasich takes much of the political heat off 
Gingrich, At the same time, however, he 
risks finding himself the fall guy if things go 
badly. He conceded as much at a hearing 
this month when he publicly commiserat- 
ed with Rivlin, who lost internal battles at 
the White House over whether the Admin- 
istration should opt for further deficit re- 


seems to 


duction. “I hope you'll be the only one in 
this city that will lose this fight this year,” 
Kasich told Rivlin. “But you know what? 
I've got a feeling that there will be some 
others of us that will lose some fights along 
the way that will break our hearts like this 
fight, I believe, broke your heart.” 

The son of a mailman from the blue- 
collar town of McKees Rocks, Pennsylva- 
nia, Kasich, in an act of college rebellion 
upon reaching Ohio State University, re 


jected his Democratic roots in favor of the 


ééHe’ll take on 
anybody. He's like 
the neighborhood 
kid who picks a 
fight to show the 
bigger boys he can 
beat ‘em. 77 


populist, antibureaucratic 
doctrine. But whatever 
complaints he may have 
about government, he 
nonetheless has spent his 
entire career on the public 
payroll. (“I’m going to end 
up in the private sector,” 
he vows. “At some point, 
I’m out of this.”) His first 
job after graduating from 
college in 1974 was as an 
aide in the state senate, 
and within four years he 
had won a seat there. In 
1982 he beat a weak incumbent in eastern 
Columbus and entered Congress—the only 
Republican to beat a Democrat that reces- 
sion-racked year. 

Kasich devotes what free time he has to 
the weight machines and stair climbers in 
the House gym. Even there, however, he is 
working; the gym is where Kasich has ce- 
mented many important friendships, in- 
cluding that of Leon Panetta, the White 
House chief of staff. Divorced and child- 
less, he refuses to discuss his private life— 
save one element of it, his religious faith, 
which deepened after his parents were 
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killed by a drunk driver in 1987. “My par- 
ents did not die in vain,” he said. “I think I 
saved my soul and preserved my eternal 
destiny.” Kasich was raised a Catholic and 
now refers to himself simply as a Christian. 
He attends a variety of churches and most 
Thursday afternoons joins a Christian 
study group that meets in the family quar- 
ters just outside the House chamber. 

Despite his admitted supply-side lean- 
ings, Kasich comes to his new job with ex- 
traordinary credibility as a deficit fighter. 
In 1990, discouraged by the deficit and 
Bush’s budget, he and two aides cobbled 
together a proposal based on the idea of 
freezing most federal spending. But all he 
could muster on the House floor were 30 
votes, mostly from congressional nobodies 
like himself. Still, the cocky young Ohio 
Congressman kept at it, and within two 
years his budget was getting more votes in 
the House than Bush's. By 1993, the pro- 
posal that he and like-minded-Democrat 
Tim Penny had put together came within 
six votes of passing and torpedoing Clin 
ton’s entire economic program. 

His earlier budgets contained such in- 
cendiary measures as adding a means test 
to the part of the Medicare program that 
pays for visits to the doctor. Kasich also was 
willing to forge unlikely alliances in the in- 
terest of deficit reduction—most notably in 
the successful campaign he waged with 
Californias Ron Dellums, one of the 
House’s most ardent liberals, to curb pro- 
duction of the B-2 bomber. 

He also seems willing to butt heads 
with his own party. Nowhere is the battle 
between him and other powerful Republi- 
cans likely to be as fierce as over defense. 
Kasich, who likes to call himself a “cheap 





































hawk,” is certain to resist 
the plans that other G.o.p. 
leaders are making for dra- 
matic increases in defense 
spending. “There’s so 
much waste and inefficien- 
cy in the operation of the 
Pentagon,” he said. “We 
need to clean that up as 
much as we need to clean 
up any other department. 
Even the guys with stars on 
their shoulders will tell you 
that.” In a vote last week, 
Kasich was one of two doz- 
en G.o.P. lawmakers who 


moving ahead to deploy 
the costly version of the 
Star Wars antimissile de- 
fense system that had been 
called for in the Contract 
with America. In so doing, 
he helped hand House 
Democrats their first vic- 
tory since Republicans 
took control. Later, Kasich said he had 
misunderstood the vote—an explanation 
that did not wash with many of his critics. 
The past few weeks have also seen Kasich 
{ engaged in monumental behind-the- 
scenes turf battles with the fierce Republi- 
cans who run the mighty Appropriations 
Committee. 

In these struggles and others, Kasich 
can count on Gingrich to be on his side, at 
least up to a point. When they were still in 
the minority, Gingrich was a crucial ally in 
Kasich’s bid to vault over more senior Re- 
publicans for the top spot on the Budget 
Committee. Similarly, Gingrich protected 
Kasich when he voted last summer for 
Clinton's crime bill—an act of party betray- 
al that might have cost him his chairman- 
ship. Many are still rankled because Kasich 
not only supported the bill but lectured fel- 
low Republicans on the virtues of “coming 
toward the middle to serve our country.” 

While colleagues respect his commit- 
ment and his expertise, Kasich’s truncheon- 
like style has proved to be a problem when it 
comes to more delicate aspects of his job. 
Some Republicans grumble that the chair- 
man is well on his way to becoming the most 
unpopular member of the House. Then 
again, says G.O.P. consultant Paul Wilson, 
“he doesn’t really care who likes him. He'll 
take on anybody. He's like the kid from the 
neighborhood who picks a fight to show the 
bigger boys he can beat ‘em.’ Kasich insists 
that his first month as chairman has made 
him a bit wiser. “I’ve learned a lot about 
people,” he said. “I've learned that you have 
to slow down a bit and that you have to take 
an extra breath.” And then take out the 
knives. —With reporting by Michael Duffy 
and Suneel Ratan/Washington 
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The Third Rail of U.S. Politics 


S NEWT GINGRICH TRIES TO BUZZ SAW MORE THAN $1 TRILLION OUT OF FED- 

eral budgets in the next seven years, Republicans are pressed to go where 

the money is. And there's big money in Medicare. Last year it weighed in at 

$162.5 billion and is expected to grow to $286 billion by the year 2000. 
However, previous attempts to tinker with the health insurance enjoyed by 36.3 
million aging voters have earned Medicare the title of “the third rail of American 
politics.” Touch it and you're dead. 

It is a tantalizing—but daunting—target. According to recent estimates, the 
Republicans can achieve their promised reductions if they hold back the pro- 
jected growth of Medicare by 18% to 31%. “Some days I think this is too much 
change to try to get through,” says Gail Wilensky, the Bush Administration’s 
Medicare chief and now a top adviser to congressional Republicans. Neverthe- 
less, everyone agrees that reform must be carried out soon. One of Medicare's 
two divisions—the one that pays for hospital visits—is running 23% ahead of rev- 
enues and is projected to go bankrupt in six years. 

Congress’s old approach of cutting government fees paid to doctors and hos- 
pitals won't fly if it just results in passing on charges to—and inflating the bills 
of—other patients and insurance companies. Republicans will have to find cre- 
ative ways to curb Medicare without delaying the retirement plans of the baby- 
boomer generation, whose first members turn 50 next year. 

One proposal is to go after the so-€alled “greedy geezers.” All seniors, rich or 
poor, are provided hospital coverage with modest deductibles and—for $46.10 a 
month—nearly all purchase a supplemental plan that helps pay the cost of visits 
to the doctor. The richest in this group, argue the reformers, should be made to 
pay higher premiums and larger deductibiles. But it turns out there are relative- 
ly few “greedy geezers” to be gouged. Nearly 80% of all Medicare benefits go to 
households with annual incomes less than $25,000. Another Republican pro- 
posal would simply im- 
pose a cap, a fixed per- 
centage, on the growth of 
Medicare’s budget. But 
opponents claim _ this 
would threaten vulnera- 
ble hospitals in inner cit- 
ies and rural areas, while 
creating chaos in a pro- 
gram destined to grow 
larger from the addition of 
aging baby boomers. 

With few alternatives 
in sight, Republicans are 2 
borrowing one idea from d 
Clinton: managed compe- A Medicare patient in Chicago undergoes a CAT scan 
tition. Currently, 90% of all Medicare patients go to “fee-for-service” doctors 
and hospitals. The more they charge, the more Medicare pays. There is no in- 
centive to reduce costs. But costs could be cut if Medicare patients are coaxed 
into health-maintenance organizations (HMOs), where a single payment pro- 
vides for all of a patient’s needs. 

Some experts worry that HMOs could become black holes, in which competi- 
tion sucks down the quality of care, putting it beyond public scrutiny and ac- 
countability. Still, a major study conducted for the government concluded that 
requiring Medicare recipients to use HMOs could reduce the government's costs 
as much as 10%. Perhaps, suggest some, even greater savings might be possible 
if HMOs were competing for large numbers of Medicare patients. And as con- 
sumers make smart purchases, the marketplace would naturally produce great- 
er efficiency at less cost. That kind of scenario gives people like Wilensky hope. 
“This is the best kind of public-sector health-care reform I can think of,” she 
says. Daring not speak the words managed competition, Republicans like to say 
this plan will “turn the market loose.” —By Dick Thompson/Washington 
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Entrepreneurs of Crack 


An L.A. street gang transforms itself into a cross-country 


cocaine empire—until the FBI busts it all over 


By JORDAN BONFANTE 10S ANGELES was halted only by an intense investigation 
coordinated by the FBI over five states, 
which included the arrest this month of a 
fugitive who had been on the run since 
September 1993. The so-called Eight Trey 
Gangster Crips network is estimated to 
have distributed hundreds of kilos of crack 
and cocaine powder worth well in excess of 
$10 million on the street. And Q’s network, 
according to the FBI, is only one of perhaps 
a hundred more in operation. They ema- 
nate from Los Angeles’ increas- 
ingly expansionist gangland. 
Says FBI special agent-in- 
charge Charley Parsons in Los 
Angeles: “The gangs are literal- 
ly franchising themselves.” 

The story of businessman Q, 

as reconstructed from police 

| and court records, traces a pro- 
digious feat of colonization and 

franchising. In Los Angeles, Q 

and his cohorts made their basic 

profits from cocaine bought at 
cross-border prices—typically 
about $15,000 a kilo. They cut 
the coke and ratcheted up the 
price as they resold supplies in 
outlying markets. Then with ex- 
pansion came branches and 
outposts beyond the bounds 
of Los Angeles, as well as 


UINTIN STEPHEN WAS OFTEN IN 

Denver to do business. Back in Los 

Angeles, he ran Nu U Productions, 

a recording studio whose stable in- 
cluded several rap acts. But the 6-ft.-tall, 
conservatively dressed Angeleno was not 
in Colorado to sell music. He was there as 
“Q,.” the name he went by on the streets of 
Los Angeles, where police and the FBI say 
he belonged to the Eight Trey Gangster 
Crips. Q was out to expand his criminal 
franchise. And he found the perfect 
recruit. 

Though he operated in Colorado, Adri- 
an Williams dressed like the stereotypical 
Los Angeles gang member—baggy clothes, 
gold chains, a blue head rag. He went by 
the name “A-Bone” and allegedly led a lo- 
cal group called 187 Anybody Killer Crips, 
modeled after a Los Angeles original (187 is 
the State of California code for homicide). 
He had even tried to emulate Los Angeles~ 
style interstate drug dealing, but he had 
been robbed of $35,000 while trying to 
purchase cocaine in Los Angeles. Now, 
however, Q guaranteed to ship him a regu- 
lar supply of dope in return for half of A- 
Bone’s sales profit. A partnership was born. 

For Q, the A-Bone deal, which peaked 
in 1992, was only the beginning. Before 
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BOOM AND BUST: Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Johnson and the FBI 
tracked down Q and his 
expansionist gangsters 


Steve Spanard of the Denver 
Police antigang unit: “We never 
had Eight Treys in Denver be- 
fore Q showed up. We do now.” 

Denver was, in effect, a li- 
censed franchise. Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the other hand, was a 
branch operation. In June 1992, 
Q allegedly entrusted the city to 
another suspected Crip from 
Los Angeles, Carl Lavar Lee, 
27—called “M.J.” for his resem- 
blance to Michael Jackson. For 
about the next 1 years, the FBI 
believes, Lee’s Cleveland oper- 
8 ation—and a direct subsidiary 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin—han- 
dled as much as 10 kilos of Los 
Angeles cocaine a month. And 
then around February 1993, 
investigators believe Q_ sent 
representatives—Terry (“Kit”) 
Cooper and Derrick (“Book”) 
Slaughter—into the Pacific 
Northwest to set up a cocaine 
distributorship in Seattle. The 
local competition was fierce, so 
Kit and Book handled less vol- 
ume: an estimated 4 kilos, or nearly 9 lbs., a 
month on average for about a year. 

Finally, around April 1993, Q extended 
his network all the way to Birmingham. 
That city was to afford investigators the 
clearest glimpse into one of Q's distant 
branches. Following a number of scouting 
trips to test the local market, an enterpris- 
ing threesome flew into the city to stay. 
Two were among Q’s suspected Crip affil- 
iates, Horace (“Dink”) Slaughter, 29, 
brother of Book, and Larry 
(“Drak”) Neal, 29, both of 
whom weighed more than 260 
Ibs. The third was a petite, 
reddish-haired woman from 
Long Beach, California, named 
Renee Stephens. For the team’s 
headquarters, Stephens rented 
a three-room, $250-a-month 
apartment in a white-frame tri- 
plex on Fulton Avenue in 
Birmingham’s working-class, 
largely African-American West 
End. The trio soon blended in 
as law-abiding citizens. 

“They figured the least 
amount of attention they'd at- 
tract, the longer they'd be able 
to stay in business,” says Jeff 
Burgess, one of the FBI agents 
who was to conduct regular un- 
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were suspected of being in the early stages 
of setting up a “primary distributorship.” It 
would involve cocaine “muled”—or smug- 
gled—into Birmingham in regular ship- 
ments from Los Angeles. There it would be 
“cooked” into crack and finally distributed 
to local dealers in 1-oz. packets, or possibly 
even “eight-balls” of ¥ oz. The wholesale 

asking price was typically $950 an ounce, 
though on a number of occasions—in wire- 
tapped conversations recorded in court 
documents—Q back in Los Angeles de- 
manded that they hike prices. 

In fact, Q and his Los Angeles-head- 
quarters second-in-command, Donald 
(“Doc”) Dennis, a suspected East Coast 
Crip, often displayed considerable long- 
distance “savviness,” according to Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Jeffrey Johnson. “They called 
to question the amount of receipts coming 
in. They discussed how much crack was in 
the city. They discussed cooking agents. 
And they didn’t keep books.” 

However, in April 1993, just as Q was 
getting started in Birmingham, the FBI 
launched the probe that led to the net- 
work’s systematic dismantlement—its 
“takedown,” in the parlance of narcotics 
cops. First Denver was shut down, then 
Cleveland and last, in a surprise raid that 
had the suspects fleeing just minutes be- 
fore the police arrived, Birmingham. The 
technique of “letting it walk’—allowing 
drug shipments and couriers to proceed 
unhindered in order to keep suspected 
criminals ignorant of a wiretap—was used 
at every location. “That strategy was the 
key,” says lead investigator Steven Gomez. 
“To the very end, they never knew.” 

Birmingham's Renee Stephens re- 
mains at large. But Dink Slaughter and 
Drak Neal were followed home and arrest- 
ed in Los Angeles. The Seattle team was 
jailed. Second-in-command Doc Dennis 
surrendered to a swat team in Burbank, 
California, without incident. And when Q 
himself was summoned to visit his parole 
officer—he once served time on a previous 
drug offense—he found FBi agents waiting 
for him. Finally, after 15 months on the run, 
Cleveland’s M.J. Lee was also captured 
early this month in Chino Hills, California. 

So far, none has turned evidence 
against the others, though all except the 
newly apprehended Lee have pleaded 
guilty. Defense attorneys are arguing that 
Q’s was “a loose confederation of friends 
who lived in gang neighborhoods who got 
to know each other,” a claim they hope 
will help their planned appeal. As it is, at 
their sentencing next month, the defen- 
dants could each receive 20 to 33 years in 
federal prison. Law enforcers are proud of 
having bagged one set of drug entrepre- 
neurs. Now, there are only about 100 more 
to go. Reported by James Willwerth/ 
Los Angeles 
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A Matter of Life and Death 


Ina dramatic victory, the widow of a civil rights martyr 
takes the helm of the scandal-plagued N.A.A.C.P. 


By JACKE. WHITE NEW YORKCITY 





N ITS 86 YEARS AS THE NATION’S PREMIER 

civil rights organization, the National As- 

sociation for the Advancement of Col- 

ored People has faced snarling police 
dogs, cross-burning Ku Klux Klansmen and 
murderous assaults on its members. But 
none of these posed as dangerous a threat to 
the N-Double-A’s continued survival as the 
group's own recent leadership. Under the 
feckless sway of William F. Gibson, an inar- 
ticulate but wily South Carolina dentist who 
has chaired the group since 1985, the organi- 
zation has sunk into near bankruptcy—both 
financially and intellectually. Says Michael 
Meyers, a former N.A.A.C.P. staff 
member who now leads the 
New York Civil Rights Coali- 
tion: “The N.A.A.c.P. has be- 
come a laughingstock.” 

Last week it came to a 
crossroads. Despite rumors 
that Gibson controlled most of 
the votes on the N.AA.C.P. 
board, Myrlie Evers-Williams, 
the widow of civil rights martyr 
Medgar Evers, pulled off a 
stunning 30-to-29 victory to 
become the group's head. “I 
am here because I love the 
N.AA.C.P,,” she said last week. “I 
believe it must survive. I be- 
lieve it must thrive” The for- 
mer executive at Atlantic Rich- 
field, who now serves as a 
commissioner on the Los Angeles Board of | 
Public Works, has always perceived the 
N.A.A.C.P. in terms of life and death. In 1963 
she watched helplessly as her first husband, 
the N.a.a.C.P’s field secretary in Mississippi, 
was shot to death at their home in Jackson. 
For the next 30 years, Evers-Williams cam- 
paigned relentlessly to bring the accused 
murderer, white supremacist Byron de la 
Beckwith, to justice. He was convicted in 
1994. “Duty beckons me,” she said, before 
the raucous N.A.A.C.P. meeting in New York 
City on Saturday. “I am strong. Test me and 
you will see.” 

She can expect much testing. The orga- 
nization’s deficit stands at more than $4.5 
million. The search for a successor to 
ousted executive director Benjamin Chavis 
has not even begun. (Chavis was fired last 
year for agreeing to pay more than 
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former employee who complained of sexu- 
al harassment; he made the agreement 
without the approval of the board of direc- 
tors.) Last week Stephanie Rones, a former 
deputy legal counsel, filed a suit that ac- 
cused Gibson, Chavis and four other 
N.A.A.C.P. officials of knowingly tolerating 
discrimination against women employees. 
Rones is seeking $800,000 in damages. 
Finally there is the Gibson legacy. The 
N.A.A.C.P. has been rocked by a series of alle- 
gations by syndicated columnist Carl Rowan 
about the uncontrolled spending of organi- 
zational funds by Gibson and his cronies on 
the 64-member board of directors. Accord- 
ing to several board members, the account- 





BY A SINGLE VOTE: Evers-Williams in New York last week 


ing firm of Coopers & Lybrand, which is con- 
ducting an audit of N.A.A.c.P. officials, is 
examining records that show that Gibson ran 
up more than $1 million on his N.A.A.C.P.- 
paid American Express card over the past 
nine years. Among Gibson's expenses: sever- 
al plane tickets for Marva Smith, a South 
Carolina woman known inside the organiza- 
tion as Gibson's “special friend”; extra hotel 
rooms at N.A.A.c.P. conventions, at which 
Gibson had already been provided with free 
accommodations; and $126,000 for limou- 
sines. In addition to having his credit-card 
bills paid by the organization, Gibson re- 
ceived a “stipend” of $3,000 a month to cover 
out-of-pocket expenses. Gibson says he nev- 
er provided any written documentation of 
his expenditures because, under N.A.A.C.P. 
regulations, “it was not required.” The 
N.A.A.C.P, will never again give a leader such 
unchecked power. ¥ 
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@ MEXICO 


Riding Off in 
All Directions 


Zedillos latest moves show no consistent strategy 
for dealing with rebels or skeptical financiers 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





UE ONDA? THAT QUESTION, OR ITS 

English equivalent—What's going 

on?—is being asked throughout 

Mexico, in Washington and on 

Wall Street. Is the Mexican govern- 

ment at war or peace with rebels in 

the southern state of Chiapas? Does the gov- 

erning party’s electoral defeat in Mexico's 

second biggest city, Guadalajara, and in the 

state of Jalisco portend a loss of political con- 

trol or a heartening turn toward genuine de- 

mocracy—or maybe both? Most important, 

does Mexican President Ernesto Zedillo 

Ponce de Leon, less than three months into 

his six-year term, have a consistent strategy 

for dealing with political and financial crises, 
or is he just grasping at straws? 

Right now it would be hard to make a 


UNITED STATES 





WE WON—HONESTLY: For Jalisco and 
Guadalajara victors, an untainted vote 


case for consistency. Only five days after 
sending troops and tanks to occupy 18 vil- 
lages in Chiapas that had been controlled by 
Zapatista rebels, Zedillo abruptly called off 
the offensive. He ordered the soldiers to do 
nothing that might lead to shooting, sus- 
pended efforts to catch rebel leaders for 
whom he had caused arrest warrants to be 
issued and offered the Zapatistas amnesty 
and political negotiations if they would lay 
down their arms. He even went along with 
one of the rebels’ prime demands: the resig- 
nation of Chiapas Governor Eduardo Rob- 
ledo, who the Zapatistas contend had won 
his post in a fraudulent election. 

The government claimed that the offen- 
sive successfully reasserted its authority 
throughout the region. Indeed, in Guada- 
lupe Tepeyac, where the Zapatista leader 
who calls himself Subcomandante Marcos 
made his headquarters most of last year, a 
garrison of 20 soldiers did seem to be in 
command—but in command of a ghost 
town. Elsewhere too, Zapatistas were nei- 
ther fighting nor giving up but melting away 
into the jungle, sometimes with families in 
tow. As a car carrying two journalists ap- 
proached the village of Oventik, 20 men 
who had been hoeing at the ground ran into 
their huts, grabbed clothes, firewood and 
babies and, with their women, fled into the 
brush. Within minutes most of the 32 fam- 
ilies had disappeared without a trace. A few 
young men who stayed behind explained 
that the inhabitants had pulled the same 
vanishing act four times previously when 
soldiers appeared. 

In Chiapas a Zapatista calling herself 
Major Ana Maria read to Mexican reporters 
a communiqué, supposedly from Marcos, 
that said the Zapatistas were willing to ne- 
gotiate, “but it is necessary that the govern- 
ment takes out its troops first.” Government 
officials, relying on information from a de- 
fector known as Subcomandante Daniel, 
who is being held in a maximum-security 
prison near Mexico City, insist that the 
movement is made up of a mere 130 “pro- 
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fessionals” and 500 militiamen and is being 
torn by dissension over Marcos’ allegedly 
authoritarian ways. If encircled and forced 
to hide in the jungle long enough, military 
planners think, disheartened Zapatistas will 
give up and negotiate. Maybe, but at week’s 
end there were no negotiations, though the 
army had clearly dug in fora long stay in pre- 
viously held rebel villages. “It’s ascrambled 
policy,” said a Western diplomat. 

The elections in Jalisco and its capital 
city of Guadalajara showed Zedillo ina bet- 
ter light—because his party lost by a land- 
slide. After more than 60 years of control at 
all levels of Mexican politics by the Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party (P.R.1.), Zedillo 
has pledged to lead the country toward a 
real pluralistic democracy. To make good, 
Zedillo must show that the P.R.1. will allow 
honest elections and abide by the results. 
The P.R.1., in other words, can win back 
public confidence only by losing a few im- 
portant elections. Many party reformers 
quickly resigned themselves to the vic- 
tory—by more than 15 percentage points— 
by the center-right National Action Party 
(p.A.N.) over their candidate for Jalisco 





governor; at least there could be no suspi- 
cion of fraud. 

The winners in Jalisco support some as- 
pects of Zedillo’s economic belt-tightening 
program. Nonetheless, some Jalisco voters 
turned against the p.R.1. in part because of 
dismay over the nation’s financial crisis. 
Since the December devaluation of the 
peso and the resulting sharp rise in prices, 
“we earn enough to half-eat,” jokes Catali- 
na Ventura, speaking for herself and Con- 
cepcién Martinez, two saleswomen in a 
crafts shop in Tlaquepaque, outside Gua- 
dalajara, explaining why they had aban- 
doned the P.R.1. to vote P.A.N. Such senti- 
ments do not bode well for Zedillo’s ability 
to unify the country behind the tough mea- 
sures that will still be needed to restore the 
country’s finances. 

Investors had another worry: the 
threatened default of Grupo Sidek, a tour- 
ism-and-steel conglomerate, on $19.5 mil- 
lion of dollar-denominated debt. The com- 
pany eventually decided it could pay after 
all and even put up $10 million more, but 
financiers were not totally reassured. They 
noted that Grupo Sidek still has an addi- 





tional $100 million or so of debt coming 
due soon, and are concerned that if it fails 
to pay, other big companies will also stiff 
their foreign creditors. Eduardo Cabrera, 
a Latin American investment strategist for 
Merrill Lynch in New York, says that Ze- 
dillo “should have stepped in with a bridge 
loan or something” to remove all fears of a 
default. The President did not, and the 
Mexican stock market dropped about 6% 
last Wednesday to a 17-month low. It re- 
covered a bit by week’s end, but the peso 
remained volatile, trading at one point at 
6.4 to the dollar—its worst price yet—be- 
fore recovering to close the week at 5.7. 
Zedillo, who was hurriedly designated 
the P.R.1.’s presidential candidate last year 
after the party’s first choice, Luis Donaldo 
Colosio, was assassinated, could be forgiv- 
en if he feels as if he has fallen through a 
trapdoor. He took office a few days before a 
financial crisis erupted that his predeces- 
sor, Carlos Salinas de Gortari, had done lit- 
tle to prepare either Zedillo or the nation 
for. But Zedillo’s performance so far has 
not reassured the foreign-government of- 
ficials and financiers who will have to bail 
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LOOK, WE’RE FRIENDS: A soldier 
cuts a boy’s hair in an occupied 
village in Chiapas as a number of 
Tzoztil Indians look on 


Mexico out. The Clinton Admin- 
istration, Senate staff 
member who regularly deals 
with the U.S. President’s Mexico 
watchers, “is still very worried 
about whether Zedillo is up to 
the job of being President.” 
After Wednesday's market 
chaos, U.S. Treasury Secretary 
Robert Rubin met in Washing- 
ton with Mexican Finance Min- 
ister Guillermo Ortiz for talks 
aimed at nailing down all the de- 
tails and conditions of the $20 
billion in loans and guarantees 
that the U.S. is prepared to ex- 
tend, out of an 
bailout package totaling almost 
$50 billion. A U.S. source de- 
scribed the talks as “very hot.” 
Lawrence Summers, Undersec- 
retary for International Affairs 
at the Treasury and a partici- 
pant, said the U.S. was insisting 
on “very tough conditions” to 
make sure the loans would be re- 
paid. One condition is that the 
U.S. get first call on the revenues 
> of Pemex, the state oil monopo- 
z ly, if necessary to repay debts. 
Mexico is reluctant but in a poor 
position to resist, since Pemex 
revenues move through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 
. An agreement still seems 
likely, but the question then will be wheth- 
er it spells out a coherent Mexican finan- 
cial policy. Felix Rohatyn, a senior partner 
at Lazard Freres & Co. in New York and an 
unrivaled expert on financial bailouts—he 
headed the one that saved New York City 
from bankruptcy in the mid-1970s—com- 
plains that “Mexico hasn’t come up with 
any strategy atall” and adds, “I'm very wor- 
ried.” Financiers complain in particular 
that Mexico has not decided what to do 
about the peso—whether to let its price 
float or try to stabilize it within some range. 
That indecision is symptomatic of a 
deeper problem: Zedillo’s inability so far to 
craft a consistent policy on anything. A tech- 
nocrat and former Education Minister 
thrust into the top spot almost by accident, 
Zedillo seems torn between the hard-liners 
(“dinosaurs”) and reformers in the P.R.L., 
veering first one way, then another. He may 
learn, and he will have to do a delicate bal- 
ancing act in any case. But for the moment, 
all his moves keep bringing up that deadly 
question: ¢Que onda? —Reported 
by Laura Lopez/Oventik, Marguerite Michaels/ 
New York and Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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INTERVIEW 


AWAITING HIS 
NATION'S CALL 


Lieut. General Alexander Lebed was once an amateur boxer, and one 
might pity the opponents who succeeded in hitting him, for his head, 
with its ridgelike brow and thick, snubbed nose, looks literally, physi- 
cally hard, almost as if the skin and hair covered marble. Lebed’s loud, 
deep voice also projects extraordinary strength—he can speak in thun- 
derclaps. But when he was interviewed recently in Tiraspol by TIME 
Moscow bureau chief John Kohan and reporter Yuri Zarakhovich, 
Lebed’s manner was calm even as he denounced the “windbags” run- 


ning the Russian army, proclaimed that the 
crackdown on Chechnya must have been 
ordered up by “dilettantes or madmen” 
and mused about running the country him- 
self someday. “I don’t really want to,” he 
said, but “I do not rule out the possibility 
that I might be forced to it out of necessity.” 

Generals in the Russian army don't 
usually voice such opinions, but Lebed has 
made a habit of it, and his bluntness about 
the state of Russia is one reason he has be- 
come a rising favorite among nationalists 
and the military, In a recent survey, some 
70% of officers said they would prefer 
Lebed as Defense Minister instead of Pavel 
Grachev, who has botched the Chechen 
war and faces accusations of corruption. 
Lebed also appeals to centrists who detest 
both Yeltsin and ultranationalist Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky. If he could count on the sup- 
port of all these groups, Lebed would make 
a very strong candidate in the presidential 
election scheduled for June 1996. 

Actions as well as words have earned 
him admiration. During the hard-liners’ at- 
tempted coup of 1991, for example, he led a 
paratroop squad that protected Yeltsin's 
headquarters, the White House. Tiraspol is 
the capital of Trans-Dniestr, a region of 
Moldova, one of the former Soviet repub- 
lics. The inhabitants of Trans-Dniestr are 
largely Russian and Ukrainian, and for sev- 
eral years they have sought independence 
from Moldova. Lebed was sent to the re- 
gion in 1992 to take command of the Four- 
teenth Army, and he intervened in the 
conflict between Moldovans and the 
Russian-speaking population. He has re- 
mained in Tiraspol overseeing a wary 
peace. 
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Doubts remain about Yeltsin’s ability to 
govern. He embarrassed himself at a sum- 
mit meeting of the Commonwealth of In- 
dependent States in Kazakhstan two weeks 
ago when he was unable to walk unassist- 
ed, but last week he competently delivered 
a speech to a joint session of the Russian 
parliament, in which he blamed the mili- 
tary for the heavy losses sustained in 
Chechnya. Still, his behavior remains er- 
ratic, the war continues, and some Rus- 
sians are looking elsewhere for leadership. 
When one of Lebed’s aides was told that in 
Moscow the general was spoken of as “a 
possible savior of the motherland,” the aide 
quickly countered, “What do you mean, 
‘possible’? It’s a fact.” 


TIME: How is reform faring in the army? 
Lebed: It is up to the state to do it, but there 
has been nothing but talk and wishful 
thinking. It’s like the tale of the emperor's 
new clothes. Everyone acted as if the em- 
peror were dressed, until a small boy said 
he was naked. This is where we stand with 
reform. 


TIME: What will happen if things don't 
improve? 

Lebed: Anything is possible. Maybe a so- 
cial explosion. Look at Chechnya. They 
charged like a bull at the Chechen fence 
and got their horns stuck. Now they are 
going crazy out of their own impotence 
and incompetence. Chechnya will force 
the politicians to start serious reform. 
They can begin by purging the armed 
forces of windbags and replacing them 
with a million fighters and half a million 
support staff. 
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TIME: What other lessons should be learned 


from Chechnya? 


Lebed: Leave nothing to happenstance. 
This operation was launched by either dil- 
ettantes or madmen. 


TIME: Is the Defense Ministry trying to give 
the military on-the-ground training in 
Chechnya? 

Lebed: This is not the way to prepare an 
army. They are risking a Chechen syn- 
drome. Those untrained boys who were 
thrown in will only come out traumatized, 
having crossed a line that no human being 
should cross. To win, you’ve got to plan 
carefully and then make war with the 
speed of lightning. In this case, they did not 
plan at all. I’m tired of counting the num- 
ber of times they claim to have taken 
Grozny. 


TIME: Do you see a way out? 

Lebed: Human beings are not trash. Hu- 
man blood is not water to be spilled. This 
war, which nobody needs, must be stopped 
under any conditions, before it spreads 
throughout the entire region, into Russia 
proper. 


TIME: Why has there not been a louder 
public protest in Russia? 

Lebed: For the time being, it’s just the par- 
ents of soldiers, most immediately affected, 
who are protesting. But things will reach 
the breaking point quite soon. 


TIME: What will happen then? 

Lebed: The protest could take many forms, 
such as civil disobedience, open insubordi- 
nation and the “hijacking” of recruits. It’s 
an abnormal state of affairs when mothers 
steal their sons from the armed forces. This 
absurdity says a lot about the level of mili- 
tary and political leadership in the country. 
But then, this war is unconstitutional. Did 
the President ever issue a decree to start 
hostilities? There is just an order from the 
Defense Minister. So no matter what any- 
body does, they cannot be called-to account 
before the law. This whole thing has been 
politically inept from the start. 


TIME: If a social explosion takes place, what 
will prevent the whole country from falling 
apart? 

Lebed: The way things are going, only the 
armed forces. The politicians themselves 
have pushed the army in this direction. 
Look at what happened in October 1993 
{when Yeltsin ordered the army to attack 
the rebellious parliament]. Who deter- 
mined what political line to take then? A 
tank regiment commander. He fired on the 
White House—and made a political deci- 
sion, So if you want to influence politics in 
Russia today, take good care of tank regi- 
ment commanders. Assign a politician to 





(They charged like a bull at the Chechen fence 
and got their horns stuck. Now they are going 
crazy out of their own incompetence.’ 7 


Alex 


each of them, who can whisper into his ear 
who is to be shot and who isn't. We can cre- 
ate an ideal political system this way, don't 
you think? 


TIME: So you're saying the armed forces are 
too involved in politics? 

Lebed: Precisely. Suppose those tank men 
had refused to shoot in October 1993, what 
would have happened then? 


TIME: But weren't you one of the defenders 
of the White House in August 1991? 

Lebed: I never defended the White House. 
I defended common sense. They tried to 
push me, a Russian general, to shoot my 


own people in the capital of my own state. 
No such force exists that would compel me 
to do this. I’m nota policeman. My job is to 
deal with external enemies. Build up a na- 
tional guard or whatever you want to deal 
with domestic problems, but leave the 
armed forces out of it! 


TIME: Is the army in danger of splitting 
apart? 

Lebed: Yes, every regional “prince” now 
has his own troops. He pays them, and 
they are ready to unsheathe their swords. 
This is totally abnormal. All armed forces 
must be under one single command. This 
is the way it used to be. Now everybody 
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thinks he can have his own private army. 


TIME: Let's suppose you were Defense 
Minister in Moscow, and a general out in 
Tiraspol was always criticizing you. How 
would you react? 

Lebed: Positively. It’s my “porcupine” the- 
ory of command. No commander can know 
everything. He must rely on deputies, com- 
petent in the narrow areas assigned them. 
His responsibility is to make sure none of 
them tugs the blanket to one side of the 
bed. A deputy who answers “Yes, sir” to ev- 
ery stupid thing his commander says can 
get his boss into serious trouble. He must 
have the courage to take a stand and be 
able to defend it. 


TIME: Why do you make so many public 
statements, as if you were a politician? 
Lebed: In a normal civilized society, you 
would have to force the army into politics 
with a stick. They should not be concerned 
with who is in power today, be it Czar, Gen- 
eral Secretary or President. Presidents 
come and go, but the motherland always 
remains. We are not in a normal state, The 
Commonwealth of Independent States is, 
in fact, an alliance of abnormal states. That 
is why all this madness is going on. 


TIME: Would you be prepared to assume 
power? 

Lebed: | joined the armed forces 25 years 
ago and still love military service and want 
to carry on. But these are troubled times, 
when everything is so confused you can't 
tell military issues from political ones. So I 
do not rule out the possibility that I might 
be forced to it out of necessity. But I don’t 
really want to. If I get carried away in this 
direction sometimes, it is only out of gloom 
and desperation, not because I have some 
overwhelming desire to prove my political 
mettle. 


TIME: Would you do it in a constitutional 
way? 

Lebed: Only in the constitutional way. I’ve 
had more than my share of war and have 
come to the conclusion that it doesn’t re- 
solve anything. Even the longest wars, last- 
ing a hundred years, still end in peace talks. 
So why not talk right away and cut out the 
military fighting stage? There can’t be a 
victor in the kinds of war they are waging 
now in the former Soviet Union, only 
throngs of defeated. 





TIME: /f you did feel that your involvement 
in politics became inevitable, how would 
you go about it? 

Lebed: This is not a proper question to ask 
me. Do you want me to put my cart before 
my horse and tell the whole world on the 
pages of TIME magazine what my plans 
are? zg 
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@ SOUTH AFRICA 


The Sleaze Factor 


As corruption begins to stain the government after its 
first year in office, Mandela promises reform 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 
N CAPE TOWN LAST WEEK, MOTORCYCLE 
outriders escorted President Nelson 
Mandela to Parliament, where a red 
carpet ribboned down the granite 

steps. Leaving his limousine, Mandela was 

greeted by a navy honor guard in spotless 

whites. Air force jets flew overhead, and a 

21-gun salute rang out from nearby Signal 

Hill. Beginning his second year in office, 

Mandela had arrived to open a new session 

of Parliament, and the spectacle suited the 

occasion—to all who remember apartheid, 
the very existence of a Mandela adminis- 
tration in South Africa is still amazing. 

In his speech Mandela did not dwell on 
how far the country has come, however, 
but rather on how far it has to go. Corrup- 
tion, crime, violence and strikes are threat- 
ening to get out of hand. “The battle against 
the forces of anarchy and chaos,” the Presi- 
dent declared, “has been joined.” When it 
comes to “rooting out corruption,” he said, 
“we will deal firmly and unequivocally 
with whoever may be involved.” 

“Whoever may be involved’”—that’s just 
where one of Mandela's problems lies. The 
person who has received the most atten- 
tion recently, both for embarrassing the 
government and for possibly feathering 
her nest, is Mandela’s estranged wife Win- 
nie. Two weeks ago in Johannesburg, at 
the funeral of a black police officer killed 
in a fight with white policemen, Winnie 
Mandela addressed the crowd of mourn- 
ers. She accused the government of failing 
to eliminate racism from the workplace 
and of “overindulgence 
in reconciliation” with 
whites. “Are we in power,” 
she demanded, “or just in 
the government?” 

That was too much for 
the President. He ordered 
Winnie to retract her state- 
ment or resign her post as 
Deputy Minister of Arts 
and Culture. She submit- 
ted a letter that sought only 
to “clarify” her remarks. 
No, Mandela said, she would have to do 
better. Last week he accepted her second 
letter, in which she said she “would like to 
apologize most sincerely for the impres- 
sion the speech caused that I sought to con- 
demn the government.” 
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é4\ would like to 
apologize for the 
impression that | 
sought to condemn 
the government.}? 


—WINNIE MANDELA 


Winnie Mandela has long been a prob- 
lem for her husband and his colleagues in 
the African National Congress. During his 





the antiapartheid movement and then an 
imperious rival to its leadership. The 
movement publicly condemned her in 
1989 for inflicting a “reign of terror” on 





DUBIOUS: Winnie's deal with Omar Sharif 
for a tourism venture has been questioned 


Soweto with her gang of bodyguards; she 
was later convicted of kidnapping. She now 
could pose a political threat to the Presi- 
dent. Voicing her angry populism, she pro- 
vides leadership to thousands of young, 
militant township dwellers who are impa- 
tient with a deliberative political process 


and cooperation with 
South Africa’s whites. 
Then there are Win 


nie’s dubious deals. After 
she announced that the 
A.N.C. League 
which she heads, was go- 
ing into a tourism venture 
with actor Omar Sharif, 1] 
of the league’s 25 execu 
tive-committee members 
resigned. Charging her 
with “undemocratic be- 
havior,” they said she had defied the com- 
mittee’s veto on the deal to form Road to 
Freedom Tours. Her colleagues had al- 
ready been upset that she had used her offi 
cial position to boost a new entertainment 
company run by her daughter Zinzi and 


Women’s 
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years in prison she was first a heroine of 


also by reports of her association with a 
woman convicted of illegal diamond 
trading. 

Winnie Mandela is not the only A.Nn.c. 
official facing accusations of corruption. 
Allan Boesak, a popular A.N.c. leader, an- 
nounced last week that he would withdraw 
his nomination to be South Africa’s ambas- 
sador to the U.N. in Geneva. He is accused 
of misusing some $800,000 in foreign con- 
tributions to his Foundation for Peace and 
Justice. He denies any wrongdoing, and 
earlier, when a team of Johannesburg law- 
yers investigated and said he had “en- 
riched himself” with foreign funds, he ac- 
cused them of racism. Last week President 
Mandela accepted his withdrawal tersely, 
“with regret.” 











AN EMBARRASSMENT: Boesak must 
account for $800,000 in errant funds 


In the background are still more bub- 
bling controversies over public money. In- 
vestigators are trying to find out what hap- 
pened to funds missing from a now defunct 
tourism organization headed by Peter Mo- 
kaba, a prominent A.N.c. Member of Par- 
liament. (Mokaba has not been accused of 
any wrongdoing.) And as much as $40 mil- 
lion in foreign donations may be missing 
from an association the A.N.c. set up to help 
former political prisoners. Some of these 
problems may have been caused simply by 
poor bookkeeping or inexperienced ad- 
ministrators, but South Africans are still 
concerned that stories of corruption will 
jeopardize investment and aid. 

No matter how extensive it is, the 
fraud in the A.N.c. probably falls short of 
what was accepted under the whites-only 
government of the National Party. The 
difference, of course, is that the old re- 
gime was an oppressive, racist state that 
wasn't expected to behave morally. For 
the new South Africa, expectations are 
higher. —Reported by 
Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town 
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Jewels for Jesus 


What do televangelist Pat Robertson and a ruthless 
dictator have in common? Diamonds, for one thing 


By ANDREW PURVIS KINSHASA 





HO WOULD EXPECT TO FIND DIA- 

monds on the souls of evangelical 

American missionaries in Zaire? 

Situated in the bull’s-eye of Africa, 
Zaire has 43 million citizens scratching out 
a living on roughly $500 a year apiece. 
Zaire’s cruel, old-style dictator, Mobutu 
Sese Seko, however, does not subsist on 
$500 a year—he has many millions stashed 
away, and right now he makes a decent in- 
come off his country’s roughly $300 mil- 
lion-a-year diamond trade. Now, with Mo- 
butu’s permission, Zaire’s diamond 
business has a new entrant—Pat Robert- 
son, the American televangelist and ex 
presidential candidate. 

Backed by the cia, army general 
Joseph-Désiré Mobutu took over the Re- 
public of the Congo in 1965 and later called 
himself Mobutu Sese Seko. In 1971 he re- 
named the country Zaire. Throughout his 
rule, Mobutu has dealt brutally with oppo- 
nents, civilian and military. His country’s 
mineral wealth and location kept Mobutu 
valuable to Western interests for years, but 
when the threat of communist expansion 
disappeared, his worth diminished. By 
1993 his horrific human-rights record and 
his refusal to yield the throne had led to an 
economic squeeze of Zaire by three major 
trading partners—the U.S., France and 
Belgium. Largesse from lenient banks dri- 
ed up. Desperately casting a net for new 
friends, Mobutu found Robertson, Makau 
Mutua, projects director of the Human 
Rights Program at the Harvard Law 
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School, says that currently “Robertson is 
Mobutu’s biggest American catch.” 

The association of dictator and preacher 
began with a Robertson relief group, Opera- 
tion Blessing, a branch of which has botched 
a corn-cultivation project on a 50,000-acre 
farm outside the capital, Kinshasa. Last year 
during the Rwandan refugee crisis, Opera- 
tion Blessing expanded its humanitarian ef- 
forts to Goma but was criticized for spending 
too much money on transporta- 
tion, pulling its workers out too 
soon and proselytizing. “They 
were laying on hands,” an Amer- 
ican aid worker recalls, “speak- 
ing in tongues and holding ser- 
vices while people were dying all 
around.” Many relief agencies 
are notorious for mismanage- 
ment and backbiting, but even 
considering that, Operation 
Blessing drew a_ considerable 
volume of negative reviews from 








PREACHER ON THE PREMISES: Pat 
Robertson, distributing Bibles near 
Kinshasa, weds business and religion 


ed on a river southeast of the boomtown of 
Tshikapa in the heart of Zaire’s diamond 
country, the project uses state-of-the-art 
dredges and diving equipment. Robertson 
is also exploring gold interests on the upper 
Zaire, or Congo, River, and assessing the 
hardwood logging potential of four great 
swaths of rain forest. 

Robertson could hardly engage in these 
activities without Mobutu’s help. “Dia- 
monds are Mobutu’s principal source of 
revenue,’ says William Harrop, who 
served as U.S. ambassador to Zaire from 
1987 to 1991. “It is virtually impossible to 
operate in that field without his permis- 
sion.” One man who helps run ADC in 
Zaire is Bill Lovick, a former Assemblies of 
God minister who was dismissed from the 
church in 1985 for “a lack of ethics in rais- 
ing Assemblies of God monies,” according 
to a letter dispatched to him on Nov. 22, 
1985, from the church’s district secretary- 
treasurer. Lovick told Time that the gov- 
ernment granted Robertson the forest con- 
cessions and had been generally helpful. 
“It’s been a very good thing for the Presi- 
dent,” Lovick says, “and a very good thing 
for Dr. Robertson.” It has not been a good 
thing for other missionaries, who fear that 
the people will believe they too are in 
league with Mobutu. 

An American executive recounts a trip 
to Zaire with Robertson some years ago 
that began in Paris, where the minister, his 
wife Adelia and an entourage of 15 boarded 
one of Mobutu’s personal planes, a Boeing 
_ 707. On the visitors’ arrival, 
2 Mobutu received them on the 
. presidential yacht. There was a 
ride up the Congo to visit a 
presidential estate and, in an 
unusual gesture of official hos- 
pitality, Mrs. Mobutu actually 
prepared several of the dishes 
served to the guests. “The at- 
mosphere was very congenial,” 
says the executive, long a sup 
porter of Robertson's. “Pat 
Robertson and Mobutu get 


fellow Samaritans. Lionel gag along extremely well. Mobutu 
Another Robertson organi- Siabuinonn vas was interested in bringing in 


zation working in Zaire is the 

African Development Co. Around the 
world, Robertson has substantial business 
interests (in the U.S. he controls TV’s Fam- 
ily Channel, the Ice Capades and KaloVita, 
a venture selling vitamins and skin creams 
from the Holy Land), and ADC is a private 
enterprise formed to look into investments 
in mining, lumber, agriculture, transporta- 
tion and power generation, with an eye to 
plowing the profits back into humanitarian 
efforts. A nascent diamond-mining opera- 
tion in Zaire is a project of the ADC. Locat- 
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people to get the mining and 
agriculture operations going again.” 
Robertson told TiME that his organiza- 
tions “do not engage in domestic politics 
with governments—whether it be Angola, 
South Africa or Zaire,” and that they oper- 
ate “under strict ethical guidelines” that 
meet “all legal requirements imposed by 
governmental agencies.” Consorting with 
a dictator like Mobutu, however, just 
might raise the eyebrows of a more su- 
preme au thority 4 —With reporting by 
Adam Zagorin/Washington 








BUSINESS 


A judge rejects Bill 
Gates’ antitrust decree, 
reopening the question 
of whether Microsoft 
should be reined in 

By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


OURT DOCUMENTS DO NOT RECORD 

what Bill Gates said to Anne Binga- 

man on the telephone last July 

when the software titan and the 

trust-busting Assistant Attorney 
General finally struck a deal. Gates had 
made little secret of his anger at the Justice 
Department for looking into Microsoft's 
empire and the sometimes ferocious tac 
tics it has used to build it. At one point dur 
ing an earlier antitrust investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission, Gates lost his 
temper and started shouting at the com 
missioners. It was only after the Justice De 
partment issued a “We'll see you in court’ 
ultimatum—and then let the deadline slip 
by a day—that Gates finally agreed last 
summer to settle 

In public statements issued afterward 
the relief on both sides was palpable. “We 
zot everything we could have hoped for,” 
said Bingaman. Microsoft, for its part, de 
clared the deal “reasonable,” all the while 
insisting that the company had done noth 
ing illegal and was going along only to 
avoid what could have been the biggest 
antitrust case since the government tried— 
and failed—to break up IBM in the 1970s 
All that was required to seal the agreement 
Was a review by a federal judge 
But what Gates and Bingaman could 

not have foreseen is that the case would 
land before the ornery intellect of Stanley 
Sporkin a former chief of enforcement at 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
who never learned the meaning of the 
words “It’s none of my business.” The 
more Sporkin learned about Microsoft in 
earings that began last fall, the less he 
iked the settlement that Gates and Binga 
man had worked out and the role that he 
as the reviewing judge, was being asked to 





yerform. “I will not be played for a fool,’ 
1e warned during a heated session last 
month 

Thus the stage was set last week for one 


of the most bizarre confrontations in the 





uistory of American antitrust enforce- 











ment—one that could derail the strategic 
plans of the world’s largest PC software 
company while raising questions about 
how effectively the U.S.—or any govern- 
ment—can control monopolies carved in 
silicon, software or the borderless regions 
of cyberspace. 

On Tuesday, Judge Sporkin flatly reject- 
ed the consent decree—a rebuke of the kind 
not seen since. 1982, when Judge Harold 
Greene ordered that the AT&T breakup 
agreement be modified to boost the com- 
petitive chances of the Baby Bells. Then, 
two days later, Attorney General Janet Reno 
appealed Sporkin’s decision, vowing to fight 
it, with Microsoft's help, 
in court. In effect, the 
trust busters had become 
the allies of the trust they had vowed to bust. 

While Sporkin’s decision may be on 
shaky legal ground, he gave voice to a 
growing concern in government and in- 
dustry about the role Microsoft plays in the 
country’s fifth largest industry. And _ his 
pointed inquiries seem to have taken him 


é4Neither the market nor the| 


closer to the heart of the problem than the 
Frc and Justice Department managed to 
get after more than four years of investiga- 
tion. “It is clear to this court,” Sporkin 
wrote in an impassioned, 45-page decision, 
“that if it signs the decree 
presented to it, the message 
will be that Microsoft is so 
powerful that neither the 
market the govern- 
ment is capable of dealing 
with all of its monopolistic 
practices.” 

No one—except Micro- 
soft executives—disputes the 


nor 


fact that Microsoft is, in fact, 
a monopoly—at least in IBM- 
compatible computer-operating systems. 
Some 8 out of 10 desktop computers run 
the Microsoft software. Nor is there any 
question that Gates is a tough competitor, 
using every opportunity to leverage his 








hold on PC operating systems and extend 
his company’s dominion. The company has 
been known to offer deals to smaller com- 
panies and then threaten to put them out of 
business if they don’t accept the terms. But 
are such practices illegal? It 
> depends. The Justice De- 
- partment was convinced that 
2 Microsoft had violated an- 
: titrust laws when, for exam- 
ple, it required computer 
makers to pay a royalty for 
2 each machine sold that could 
run Microsoft's software, 
whether or not it actually 


contained that software. But 
the settlement was silent on 
including 
the central issue of whether the company 
that controls operating systems can fair- 
ly compete in the market for computer 
applications. 


a broad range of complaints 





The Judge Who Makes Everything His Business 


USTICE DEPARTMENT LAWYERS SHOULD HAVE 


KNOWN 


In 1981 Casey became head of the cia and brought 


capable of dealing with 


Stanley Sporkin wouldn’t just rubber-stamp the Mi- 

crosoft settlement. When antitrust chief Anne Bingaman 

urged the bearish federal judge to approve it, Sporkin 
growled back: “Will the government give me a pen to sign, or 
can I use my own? I've got to have some role here.” 

The first thing to know about Sporkin, 63, is that any 
time his role isn’t big enough to suit 
him he won't hesitate to expand it. 
In the mid-1970s, when he headed 
the enforcement division of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
he wasn’t content to police Wall 
Street by the book. He effectively 
rewrote it by going after companies 
that made illegal political payoffs 
and paid bribes to foreign govern- 
ments—ethical lapses that his pre- 
decessors had overlooked. 

The second thing to know is that 
he’s not afraid to upset very large ap- 
ple carts. Richard Nixon’s reported 
gripe to his counsel John Dean about 
the too-vigilant “Jew boys” over in 
the SEC was aimed partly at Sporkin, 
who was dogging the rogue financier 


Robert Vesco for an illegal $200,000 Sporkin: Throwing all the pieces in the air 


contribution to Nixon’s re-election campaign. Eventually 
Nixon’s Attorney General John Mitchell pressured William 
Casey, then sec chairman and Sporkin’s boss, to delay an in- 
vestigation into Vesco’s contribution until after Election Day. 
When Casey tried to lean on Sporkin, the latter resisted and 
persuaded Casey to do the same—advice that may have 
spared Casey criminal charges later for obstruction of justice. 





Sporkin along as general counsel. In that post he issued the fa- 
mous legal finding that provided cover for the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s secret arms-for-hostages deal with Lran. Since 
being appointed to the federal bench by Reagan in 1986, 
Sporkin has made himself a name as a man with little patience 
for malfeasance by Big Business. “He's a rare judge who is 
sympathetic to the way the law inter- 
sects with consumer interests and in- 
vestor interests,” says consumer ac- 
tivist Ralph Nader. It was Sporkin at 
his most sulfurous who dismissed the 
1990 suit by which Charles Keating 
tried to regain control of Lincoln 
Savings & Loan, whose collapse cost 
taxpayers $2 billion. Bluntly accus- 
ing Keating of “looting” Lincoln 
funds, Sporkin also pointed the-finger 
at the lawyers and accountants who 
had made it possible. 

Three years ago, he ruled that 
the procedure used by the Senate to 
convict Federal Judge Alcee Hast- 
ings was unconstitutional. A few 
months later, the Supreme Court 
shot down his theory when it ruled 
in a similar case that judges had no 
power to oversee impeachments. Many antitrust lawyers 
expect his Microsoft ruling to get the same brush-off from a 
higher court. But if Sporkin was overreaching, he may also 
have been correct in his judgment that the original settle- 
ment let the computer giant off too easily. It won’t be the first 
time he’s proved that loose cannons can be straight shooters 
too. —~By Richard Lacayo. Reported by Tom Curry/New York 
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It was that discrepancy—between the 
breadth of Microsoft's control and the nar- 
rowness of the settlement—that bothered 
Judge Sporkin. But when he pressed for an 
explanation about how the deal was struck 
and for more information on how to assess 
its effectiveness, he ran into a stone wall— 
both from Microsoft and from Bingaman. 
So he went on his own fact-finding mis- 
sion, leaning heavily on a 49-page white 
paper submitted last month by three 
anonymous high-tech firms. 

Although clearly biased and in some 
parts inaccurate, the white paper did 
supply details of how Microsoft allegedly 


used its profits from operating-systems 
sales to finance expansion into applica- 
tions; how it cut prices to drive compet- 
ing products out of the market; how it 
gave its own programmers advance infor- 
mation about the new operating-system 
features so they would have a head start 
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over their rivals; how it made arbitrary 
changes in system specifications so that 
when new versions were released the 
products of its competitors would sud- 
denly stop working. 

Sporkin was particularly struck by 
what he called smoking-gun evidence 
that Microsoft had announced nonexis- 
tent software (“vaporware”) to discour- 
age customers from buying competing 
products that were already on the shelf. 
It’s a game played by every high-tech 
company in Silicon Valley, but when the 
market leader does it, it can have the ef- 
fect of shutting off the competition. IBM 
got sued for doing that 
in 1968, when it still 
dominated the comput- 
er market, and it was forced into a $100 
million settlement. 

But much has changed in the years 


cessfully fought off antitrust suits by smaller 
firms. “It was the same issues,” says William 
Kovacic, a professor of antitrust law at the 
Washington College of Law at American 
University. “They were preannouncing, ma- 
nipulating design decisions, using aggressive 
pricing to drive competitors off the road. 
And with very few exceptions, they beat 
those plaintiffs into the ground.” 

Most antitrust experts predict that 
Sporkin’s decision will be overturned on 
the grounds that he exceeded his limited 
authority as a reviewing judge. But the 
Justice Department is now under intense 
political pressure to take a hard look at 
everything Microsoft does—including its 
planned $1.5 billion acquisition of Intuit’s 
personal-finance-software business and 
the start-up of the Microsoft Network, two 
cornerstones of Gates’ drive to dominate 
the information superhighway. Last week 


since, and legal scholars say Sporkin’s think- | the antitrust division was reassigning 
ing on antitrust matters seems not to have di- | 


gested much of the jurisprudence of the 


lawyers to the Microsoft case to do 
just that. —Reported by David S. Jackson/ 


1970s, when IBM, Kodak and Xerox suc- | San Francisco and Suneel Ratan/Washington 








The Promises and the Perils of an Antitrust Chief 








N THE CORPORATE TAKEOVERS OF THE 1980S, THE REAGAN 

Administration was a wallflower at the orgy. Free-market 

philosophy discouraged government from interfering in 

corporate combinations. Capital Cities lapped up ABC. 
R.J. Reynolds gulped Nabisco. Under George Bush the out- 
look shifted a bit, but when understaffed government 
lawyers went to court, they mostly lost. Anne Bingaman, Bill 
Clinton’s chief of antitrust, roared 
into work promising a different 
world. As a warning shot she’ got 
Congress to fund 61 new antitrust 
attorneys. At a Washington confer- 
ence a few weeks ago, she gave the 
word once again to companies that 
try to corner their markets: “We are 
the competition agency.” 

As she sweeps up the shattered 
pieces of the Microsoft settlement, 
Bingaman must be wondering 
whether she’s been promising more 
than she can deliver. The wife of 
Senator Jeff Bingaman, a three-term 
Democrat from New Mexico, Binga- 
man was once a plaintiff's lawyer 
who could claim a record-making 
$1 billion judgment against a foreign 
uranium cartel. By the end of last 
year, she had initiated more than 33 civil antitrust cases, 
compared with an average of 10 a year for her Republican 
predecessors. But the legal theory of antitrust has been 
changing. In federal courts, where Republican-appointed 
judges predominate, pursuing large companies simply be- 
cause they are successful is frowned upon. Rather than see an 
oversize market share as proof in itself of anticompetitive 








Bingaman: Aggressive, but how successful? 


practices, judges want evidence of real impact on consumers. 

In that tricky environment, Bingaman has allowed some 
mergers, especially in areas, such as telecommunications, 
where the White House happens to favor combinations that 
promise to create more jobs. When she does move against 
what she sees as monopolistic practices, a favored tactic has 
been to scare companies with the threat of lengthy suits. By 
huffing and puffing, she got AT&T to 
sign a consent decree promising to 
keep the McCaw Cellular phone 
company a separate subsidiary, 
which allowed McCaw customers to 
pick their own long-distance carri- 
ers. But when Bingaman has actual- 
ly gone to court, the results have not 
been stellar. Two months ago, she 
suffered a humiliating defeat after 
suing General Electric on charges it 
conspired with DeBeers of South 
Africa to fix industrial diamond 
prices. Before the companies had 
even presented their defense, a fed- 
eral judge dismissed the case, com- 
plaining that the government's evi- 
dence was too weak. 

“She has moved aggressively and 
brought a lot of cases,” says Stanford 
law professor William Baxter, a Reagan-era antitrust chief. “But 
she’s going to have egg on her face if she loses a lot of them.” 
Then again, her Microsoft case was undone by a judge who 
thought she moved too timidly. “We filed exactly the case that 
in my best professional judgment deserved to be filed,” she told 
TIME last month. “Anyone else want to sue Microsoft? 
Go for it.” —By Richard Lacayo. Reported by Andrea Sachs/Washington 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Cracks in the Net 


America’s most wanted hacker has been arrested, 


but the Internet is more vulner 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER 


EVIN MITNICK, 31, STOOD IN THE 
federal courtroom, his 
cuffed—unable, for the first time 
in more than two years, to feel 
the silky click of computer keys. 
He glanced over at Tsutomu Shi- 
momura, the 
whose extraordinarily well-guarded per- 
sonal computer Mitnick had allegedly 
broken into on Christmas Day. Shimo 
mura, playing Pat Garrett to Mitnick’s 
Billy the Kid, had taken his revenge by 
tracking the wily hacker across cyber- 
space—through the Internet, through local 


hands 


computer-security expert 


34 


able than ever 


and long-distance phone companies and at 
least two cellular-phone carriers—until he 
finally traced him to his hideout in an apart 
ment complex in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
And so there they stood last week, hunter 
and hunted, face to face for the first time. 
“Hello, Tsutomu,” Mitnick said, with husky, 
spaghetti-western cool. “I respect your 
skills.” If the feeling was mutual, Shimo- 
mura, 30, didn’t say so. Indeed, he said noth- 
ing at all. 

Across the country, computer-network 
security experts, though, were talking a 
lot last week, calling the entire Mitnick 
affair a watershed moment—not for what 
it proves about the hacker but for what it 
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hacked. At a 


about the 
time when American businesses are frantic 
to set up shop on the computer networks 


says systems he 


those networks—and the telecommunica- 
tions systems that carry their traffic—are 
turning out to be terminally insecure. One 
of the things Mitnick is believed to have 
stolen from Shimomura’s computer is a 
set of utility programs—the 
equivalent of a locksmith’s toolbox—that 
would make, in the hands of a determined 
hacker, a potent set of burgl 
en the speed with which such programs 
can be duplicated and transmitted, it must 
assumed that they have been dis- 


electronic 


ar’s tools, Giv- 


now be 
tributed widely throughout the computer 
underground. 

Even before Kevin Mitnick got his 
hands on these burglar’s tools, says William 
Cheswick, a network-security specialist at 
AT&T Bell Labs, the 
the Internet was singularly 
attack. Security at most sites, says Cheswick, 
is so lax that passwords and other protective 
devices are almost a waste of time. “The 
Internet is like a vault with a screen door on 
the back,” says Cheswick. “I don’t need 
jackhammers and atom bombs to get in 
when | can walk in through the door.” 


average computer on 
vulnerable to 


Among the most common ways to 
attack the Internet: 


Password Sniffers: These tiny programs 
are hidden on a network and instructed to 
record logons and passwords, which are 
then stored in a secret file. By the end of a 
week, this file can contain hundreds of user 
names and their associated passwords. Last 
year an advisory from Carnegie Mellon Uni- 
versity’s Computer Emergency Response 
Team warned that, as a result of a rash of 
sniffing attacks, tens of thousands of pass- 
words had been stolen and were presumed 
to be compromised. 
Spoofing: This is a technique for getting 
access to a remote computer by forging the 
Internet address of a trusted or “friendly” 
machine. It’s much easier to exploit securi- 
ty holes from inside a system than from 
outside; the trick is to gain “root” status, 
the top-level access that the computer's 
administrator enjoys. With root status, a 
hacker could install a password sniffer or 
bogus software, like a “back door’—a 
secret return path into the machine. Mit- 
nick was able to break into Shimomura’s 
Fort Knox-like computer using a spoof. 
The Hole in the Web: The latest vulnera- 
bility to come to light is a flaw in the World 
Wide Web—the fast-growing zone within 
the Internet where thousands of businesses 
are setting up shop. According to an adviso- 
ry issued on the Internet last week by a pro- 
grammer in Germany, there is a “hole” in 
the software that runs most Websites. This 
entry point allows an intruder to do any- 
thing the owners of the site can do. Accord- 
ing to Cheswick, most of the Websites were 
using software that puts them at risk. 
Underscoring the pitfalls for businesses, 
investigators say that one of Mitnick’s com- 
puter files contained 20,000 credit-card 
numbers of subscribers to Netcom, an Inter- 
net-access provider based in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. According to Emmanuel Goldstein, 
publisher of 2600: The Hacker Quarterly, his 
readers have known for months that Net- 
com’s credit files were stored out in the open, 
easily accessible from the Internet. Why 
weren't those files off-line, or at least en- 
crypted? Netcom officials won't comment. 
So what will make the Internet safe 
from hackers? Avoiding obvious security 
flaws like Netcom’s would be a start. 
Another would be to adopt more sophisti- 
cated password systems, like the calculator- 
size “dongle” that researchers at Bell Labs 
carry around to generate new passwords 
for each Internet session. The ultimate 
solution, experts say, would be to encrypt 
all communications between computers. 
But that could eat up valuable computer- 
processing time, make the networks less 
friendly and add minutes to every online 
task. And who, besides Kevin Mitnick, has 
any time to spare these days? = 








Kevin Mitnick’s Digital Obsession 


EVIN MITNICK’S PARENTS DIVORCED WHEN 
he was three, giving him a head start on 
one trait so many hackers share: an absent 
father. By the time he was 16, living in Los 
Angeles with his mom, a waitress, he was 
obsessed with computer networks. His first hack 
was breaking into his high school’s administra- 
tive system. Typically, he didn’t alter grades, 
though he could have. He was just looking. 

Mitnick has been looking ever since—yet 
another Lost Boy in cyberspace, hoping, per- 
haps, to be found. By the time he was captured 
last week in an apartment house in North Car- 
olina, where authorities claim he had as much as 
$1 million worth of stolen data stashed away, he 
was the world’s most wanted hacker. 

Mitnick’s run-ins with the law began as a 
teenager, when he was caught stealing tele- 
phone-company technical manuals from Pacific 
Bell's computer center in Los Angeles. The 
judge sentenced him to probation, which Mit- 
nick quickly violated by hacking the computers 
at a local university. That earned him six months 
in jail. By the time he got out, Mitnick knew as 
much about the biggest computer network in 
the world (the telephone system) as anyone at Bell Labs. He could create unbill- 
able numbers, call-forward calls, disconnect service and tap lines at will. On 
hacker bulletin boards, he was known as the Condor. But to the phone company 
he was James Bond—with an unlisted phone number that ended in 007. 

Mitnick has a fine sense of humor. An accomplished ham radio operator, he 
figured out how to override the microphone used by clerks at fast-food drive-up 
windows, Mitnick would sit in his car and listen as a customer shouted his order. 
Then, posing as the food server, Mitnick would take control of the speaker sys- 
tem and curse the unwitting diner for eating such slop. 

He also had a cruel streak, and played dirty tricks on his friends and disci- 
ples. When the’rsi went after him in 1988 for stealing a proprietary computer 
code from the Digital Equipment Corp., it was his friend Lenny DiCicco who 
turned him in. “Why did you do this to me?” Mitnick asked when the agents 
nabbed him in a parking garage. “Because you're a men- 
ace to society,” DiCicco said, according to the Los Ange- 
les Times. 

Mitnick served a year in prison, and another at a res- 
idential treatment program where he took a 12-step pro- 
gram designed to rid him of “computer addiction.” As a 
condition of his release from jail in 1990, he was ordered 
not to touch a computer or a modem. By June 1992 he 
was working for a private eye, doing surveillance and 
research, and had dropped 100 Ibs. But his brother, 
reportedly, had just died of a heroin overdose. Mitnick’s 
cursor finger was getting itchy again. When the Far 
arrived with a search warrant one day to ask whether 
Mitnick might know, among other things, who was eavesdropping on Pac Bell 
security officials’ voice mail, Mitnick hit the road. 

During his three years on the run, Mitnick kept in touch with his pals, usual- 
ly through Internet Relay Chat, an electronic meeting place where Internet 
users type real-time messages at each other. By breaking into the computer of 
Tsutomu Shimomura, one of the world’s most tenacious computer-security 
experts, maybe Mitnick was unconsciously asking to get caught. When Shimo- 
mura led the Fst to the hacker’s North Carolina lair last week, Mitnick was on 
the computer, looking for something. —By Joshua Quittner 
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Cracks in the Net 


America’s most wanted hacker has been arrested, 
but the Internet is more vulnerable than ever 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER 


EVIN MITNICK, 31, 
federal courtroom, 
cuffed—unable, for the first time 
in more than two years, to feel 
the silky click of computer keys. 
He glanced over at Tsutomu Shi 
momura, the computer-security expert 
whose extraordinarily well-guarded per- 
sonal computer Mitnick had allegedly 
broken into on Christmas Day. Shimo- 
mura, playing Pat Garrett to Mitnick’s 
Billy the Kid, had taken his revenge by 
tracking the wily hacker across cyber- 
through the Internet, through local 
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and long-distance phone companies and at | 
least two cellular-phone carriers—until he 
finally traced him to his hideout in an apart- 
ment complex in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
And so there they stood last week, hunter 
and hunted, face to face for the first time. 
Mitnick said, with husky, 
spaghetti-western cool. “I respect your 
skills.” If the feeling was mutual, Shimo- 
mura, 30, didn’t say so. Indeed, he said noth- 
ing at all. 

Across the country, computer-network 
security experts, though, were talking a 
lot last week, calling the entire Mitnick 
affair a watershed moment—not for what 
it proves about the hacker but for what it 
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hacked. At a 


about the 
time when American businesses are frantic 
to set up shop on the computer networks, 


says systems he 


telecommunica 
their traffic—are 
turning out to be terminally insecure. One 
of the things Mitnick is believed to have 
stolen from Shimomura’s computer is a 
utility the electronic 
equivalent of a locksmith’s toolbox—that 
would make, in the hands of a determined 
hacker, a potent set of burglar’s tools. Giv- 


networks—and the 
tions systems that carry 


those 


set of programs 


en the speed with which such programs 
can be duplicated and transmitted, it must 
now be assumed that they have been dis- 
tributed widely throughout the computer 
underground. 

Even Kevin Mitnick his 
hands on these burglar’s tools, says William 
Cheswick, a network-security specialist at 
AT&T Bell Labs, the average computer on 
the Internet was singularly 
attack. Security at most sites, says Cheswick, 
is so lax that passwords and other protective 
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Internet is like a vault with a screen door on 
the back,” says Cheswick. “I don’t 
jackhammers atom bombs to get in 
when I can walk in through the door.” 
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Among the most common ways to 
attack the Internet: 


Password Sniffers: These tiny programs 
are hidden on a network and instructed to 
record logons and passwords, which are 
then stored in a secret file. By the end of a 
week, this file can contain hundreds of user 
names and their associated passwords. Last 
year an advisory from Carnegie Mellon Uni- 
versity’s Computer Emergency Response 
Team warned that, as a result of a rash of 
sniffing attacks, tens of thousands of pass- 
words had been stolen and were presumed 
to be compromised. 
Spoofing: This is a technique for getting 
access to a remote computer by forging the 
Internet address of a trusted or “friendly” 
machine. It’s much easier to exploit securi- 
ty holes from inside a system than from 
outside; the trick is to gain “root” status, 
the top-level access that the computer's 
administrator enjoys. With root status, a 
hacker could install a password sniffer or 
bogus software, like a “back door”’—a 
secret return path into the machine. Mit- 
nick was able to break into Shimomura’s 
Fort Knox-like computer using a spoof. 
The Hole in the Web: The latest vulnera- 
bility to come to light is a flaw in the World 
Wide Web—the fast-growing zone within 
the Internet where thousands of businesses 
are setting up shop. According to an adviso- 
ry issued on the Internet last week by a pro- 
grammer in Germany, there is a “hole” in 
the software that runs most Websites. This 
entry point allows an intruder to do any- 
thing the owners of the site can do. Accord- 
ing to Cheswick, most of the Websites were 
using software that puts them at risk. 
Underscoring the pitfalls for businesses, 
investigators say that one of Mitnick’s com- 
puter files contained 20,000 credit-card 
numbers of subscribers to Netcom, an Inter- 
net-access provider based in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. According to Emmanuel Goldstein, 
publisher of 2600: The Hacker Quarterly, his 
readers have known for months that Net- 
com’s credit files were stored out in the open, 
easily accessible from the Internet. Why 
weren't those files off-line, or at least en- 
crypted? Netcom officials won't comment. 
So what will make the Internet safe 
from hackers? Avoiding obvious security 
flaws like Netcom’s would be a start. 
Another would be to adopt more sophisti- 
cated password systems, like the calculator- 
size “dongle” that researchers at Bell Labs 
carry around to generate new passwords 
for each Internet session. The ultimate 
solution, experts say, would be to encrypt 
all communications between computers. 
But that could eat up valuable computer- 
processing time, make the networks less 
friendly and add minutes to every online 
task. And who, besides Kevin Mitnick, has 
any time to spare these days? a 




















Kevin Mitnick’s Digital Obsession 


EVIN MITNICK’S PARENTS DIVORCED WHEN 
he was three, giving him a head start on 
one trait so many hackers share: an absent 
father. By the time he was 16, living in Los 
Angeles with his mom, a waitress, he was 
obsessed with computer networks. His first hack 
was breaking into his high school’s administra- 
tive system. Typically, he didn’t alter grades, 
though he could have. He was just looking. 

Mitnick has been looking ever since—yet 
another Lost Boy in cyberspace, hoping, per- 
haps, to be found. By the time he was captured 
last week in an apartment house in North Car- 
olina, where authorities claim he had as much as 
$1 million worth of stolen data stashed away, he 
was the world’s most wanted hacker. 

Mitnick’s run-ins with the law began as a 
teenager, when he was caught stealing tele- 
phone-company technical manuals from Pacific 
Bell’s computer center in Los Angeles. The 
judge sentenced him to probation, which Mit- 
nick quickly violated by hacking the computers 
at a local university. That earned him six months 
in jail. By the time he got out, Mitnick knew as 
much about the biggest computer network in 
the world (the telephone system) as anyone at Bell Labs. He could create unbill- 
able numbers, call-forward calls, disconnect service and tap lines at will. On 
hacker bulletin boards, he was known as the Condor. But to the phone company 
he was James Bond—with an unlisted phone number that ended in 007. 

Mitnick has a fine sense of humor. An accomplished ham radio operator, he 
figured out how to override the microphone used by clerks at fast-food drive-up 
windows. Mitnick would sit in his car and listen as a customer shouted his order. 
Then, posing as the food server, Mitnick would take control of the speaker sys- 
tem and curse the unwitting diner for eating such slop. 

He also had a cruel streak, and played dirty tricks on his friends and disci- 
ples. When the’ FBI went after him in 1988 for stealing a proprietary computer 
code from the Digital Equipment Corp., it was his friend Lenny DiCicco who 
turned him in. “Why did you do this to me?” Mitnick asked when the agents 
nabbed him in a parking garage. “Because you're a men- 
ace to society,” DiCicco said, according to the Los Ange- 
les Times. 

Mitnick served a year in prison, and another at a res- 
idential treatment program where he took a 12-step pro- 
gram designed to rid him of “computer addiction.” As a 
condition of his release from jail in 1990, he was ordered 
not to touch a computer or a modem. By June 1992 he 
was working for a private eye, doing surveillance and 
research, and had dropped 100 Ibs. But his brother, 
reportedly, had just died of a heroin overdose. Mitnick’s 
cursor finger was getting itchy again. When the FBI 
Shimomura, tunter arrived with a search warrant one day to ask whether 
Mitnick might know, among other things, who was eavesdropping on Pac Bell 
security officials’ voice mail, Mitnick hit the road. 

During his three years on the run, Mitnick kept in touch with his pals, usual- 
ly through Internet Relay Chat, an electronic meeting place where Internet 
users type real-time messages at each other. By breaking into the computer of 
Tsutomu Shimomura, one of the world’s most tenacious computer-security 
experts, maybe Mitnick was unconsciously asking to get caught. When Shimo- 
mura led the rst to the hacker’s North Carolina lair last week, Mitnick was on 
the computer, looking for something. —By Joshua Quittner 


Mitnick, the prey, in chains 
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T'S AMAZING WHAT YOU CAN DO 
TO YOUR CHILD FOR $20,000... 


ven these days, $20,000 can 
Fe a long way, but just how 

far will it go when paying for your 
child's education? At many colleges 
and universities $20,000 only covers 
one year of attendance, and earning a 
bachelor’s degree can easily cost 
$80,000 to $100,000 

Fewer students are learning what 

they should in the classroom. They 
lack basic skills and are ill-equipped to 
begin their careers. Instead of learning 
to reason and analyze, they learn to 
uncritically accept fashionable theories 


and “polit- 


ically 
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prompting 
one critic 
to remark 
wryly, 
“It’s 
amazing 
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what you can do to your child for 
$20,000 a year.” 

Higher education is big business— 
spending over $170 billion a year—but 
increasingly it is producing a shoddy 
product. Students are routinely 
crammed into classes of 500 to 1,000 
They seldom have any real contact 
with professors whose main interest 
is research, not teaching. And so few 
sections of required courses are 
offered each semester that it now 
takes the average student five or even 
six years to complete a degree. A 
representative of the American Council 
of Education admits, “This is a con- 
demnation of higher education. If we 
were running an automobile plant, we 
would be out of business.” 

As parents as well as consumers, 
we have to send American higher 
education a clear message: “It’s time to 
reorder your priorities and once again 
provide our young people with an 
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education worth earning.” 

Hillsdale College is an enduring 
symbol of independence. For 150 
years, we have refused to accept 
federal funding and have defended 
academic freedom. 

Our monthly digest, IMPRIMIS 
which means “in the first place,” 
reaches over half a million readers 
nationwide. It features essays on 
critical issues by well known opinion 
leaders like Ronald Reagan, William 
F. Buckley, Jr., Thomas Sowell, 
Malcolm S. Forbes, Jr., and others. 

IMPRIMIS IS FREE TO ANYONE 
WHO REQUESTS A SUBSCRIPTION. 
It's our way of 
extending 
Hillsdale 
College's 
educational 
mission to a 
national 
audience. 
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@ TRAVEL 


Coffee, Tea and Fees 


Consumers will now pay for reservation services as 
major airlines put the squeeze on travel agents 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





OR DECADES, U.S. AIR TRAVELERS 

have enjoyed what amounted to a bit 

of a free ride whenever they stepped 

onto a plane. They relied on travel 
agents to find them the best fares on the 
most convenient flights and to book hotel 
rooms and rental cars—all without charge. 
But these complimentary services are like- 
ly to vanish now that the major airlines 
have targeted their obsessive 
cost cutting at travel agents 
and demanded that they slash 
the commissions they charge 
the carriers for distributing 
tickets. Agencies across the 
country are determined not to 
get squeezed, and so passen- 
gers will. 

That is happening already: 
American Express Travel, the 
country’s largest agency, said 
last week it will charge $20 a 
ticket on domestic flights cost- 
ing less than $300 and credit 
the fee toward cruises or tour 
packages. Carlson Wagonlit, 
the No. 2 agency, will charge a 
$15 fee to first-time customers 
who travel alone and book no 
other services; such flyers will 
then receive $25 certificates, 
good for future trips. 

The airlines have gone 
after travel agents because 
they are convinced they have 
run out of options. Struggling 





FAREWELL TO AN ERA: The airlines’ crackd 


tinental and USAir swiftly joined the for- 
mation in moves that the industry says 
could save it $800 million this year. 

Yet these seemingly benign cutbacks 
could change air travel for everyone. The 
American Society of Travel Agents said in a 
preliminary estimate that as many as 
10,000 of its 25,000 members could be put 
out of business. For consumers, the choice 
is paying for services they have long taken 
for granted or buying their tickets directly 





U.S. carriers, which have lost a total of | from airlines or through computerized 
$10.5 billion in the past four years, have | reservation systems. But dealing with the 


laid off tens of thousands of workers, 
demanded wage and benefit givebacks from 


employees, canceled or delayed billions of 


dollars of orders for new aircraft and 
reduced service to hundreds of small com- 
munities. But travel-agent commissions, 
which at $7.8 billion were the airline 
industry’s third largest cost (after labor and 
fuel) last year, remained largely 
untouched. 

Delta ended that benevolent policy 
two weeks ago when it scrapped the 10% 
commission that airlines have paid agents 
to distribute tickets for domestic flights. 
Instead, Delta placed a $50 cap on fees for 
ticketing round trips costing $500 or more. 
American, United, Northwest, TWA, Con- 


airlines could leave passengers at their 
mercy, with a narrow range of information. 
“Agents give fares and schedules for all the 
carriers,” says Michelle Melroy Rafati of 
Melroy Travel in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
“The airlines won't be anxious to give their 
competitors’ schedules.” 

Travelers can also go online to get the 
latest flights and fares from computerized 
sources like American Airlines’ SABRE sys- 
tem. But this again raises the specter of 
possible bias. The U.S. Transportation 
Department launched a probe of SABRE 
and other airline-owned systems last fall 
after AsTA and several airlines complained 
that sabre favored American’s flights. In 
1984 the Civil Aeronautics Board ordered 
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jown on commissions could 
force thousands of small travel agencies to go out of business 


major carriers to display flight information 
in an impartial manner. 

Even so, fares and schedules change so 
fast, and come in so many permutations, 
that novices can find it tough to navigate 
online systems. “Between New York and 
Chicago there are over 300 fares at any giv- 
en point in time,” says Roger Ballou, presi- 
dent of American Express Travel Related- 
Services Group. “That’s just the airlines, 
Then there are hotels, cars and everything 
else.” Still, travel experts predict that do-it- 
yourself ticketing, which accounts for less 
than 5% of all airline reservations, will grow 
rapidly as more Americans turn to their 
computers. 

Faced with the prospect of a dimin- 
ished future, travel agents are fighting 


| back in the courts. In what could be the 


start of a flood of challenges, Travel Net- 
work Ltd., a New Jersey firm that franchis- 
es 350 agencies around the 
world, last week sued six air- 
¢ lines for allegedly conspiring 
= to fix commissions at artificial- 
ly low levels. Particularly hard 
hit will be agencies that rely 
on business-travel packages, 
that cost more than $500 
apiece for the bulk of their 
revenues—as compared with 
agencies that specialize in 
budget-vacation trips. “The 
airlines are willing to pay you 
your regular 10% commission 
on all of the garbage,” says 
Karen Kalmus, president of 
Travel Agency Accounting 
Systems, a Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, consulting firm. “But 
on all of the sirloin steak, they 
are not going to pay you.” 
Ultimately, many airlines 
would be happy to eliminate 
tickets altogether. “This is 
definitely part of a trend to 
reduce passengers’ reliance 
on travel agents and ticket- 
ing,” says Julius Maldutis, who follows 
the airline industry for Salomon Broth- 
ers. Valujet, a profitable 16-month-old 
Atlanta carrier that mostly plies the 
Southeast, has never issued tickets; trav- 
elers get confirmation numbers that they 
use to pick up boarding passes at air- 
ports. Southwest Airlines began offering 
all passengers the option of ticketless ser- 
vice this month. Even giants like United 
and Delta are testing similar systems. “As 
Delta becomes more competitive,” says 
vice president Vincent Caminiti, “we are 
going to give consumers what they have 
been asking for—Price! Price! Price!” Per- 
haps, but to get those savings, they may 
first have to accept chaos, chaos, chaos. 
—Reported by Bernard Baumohl and Jane Van 
Tassel/New York and Wendy King/Washington 
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Before taking the PAIRS course, says Mary, “I wanted to get the hell out” 
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Filling out a “marriage inventory” has] 


Should This Ma 


Many Americans are trying to make marriages 
more permanent—and divorce more difficult 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


N A CHILLY MONDAY NIGHT, 
Laura Richards and Mark 
Geyman are sitting in a liv- 
ing room in Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, their hands 
clasped tightly together in 
Laura’s lap. This attractive, clean-cut cou- 
ple met last May through a mutual friend 
and got engaged in November, and they 
are happy to tell John and Patti Thompson, 
their mentors in the St. Augustine Catholic 
Church’s marriage-preparation program, 
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all about their wedding plans. It will be a 
big June affair, Laura says, with eight 
bridesmaids and eight groomsmen, two 
flower girls, a ring bearer and two priests. 
Patti Thompson cuts through the chatter. 
“How much time have you put into your 
marriage?” she asks, adding pointedly, 
“Your wedding is just one day. Your mar- 
riage is the rest of your life.” 

The conversation grinds to a brief, awk- 
ward halt, then takes a turn into the wilder- 
ness—into the thicket of this young couple’s 
most intimate concerns and darkest fears. 
Patti tells Laura, a 29-year-old department 
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store salesclerk, that in her opinion it is O.K. 
to take birth-control pills on the advice of her 
doctor to help with pms. Then John, coordi- 
nator of family ministry at St. Augustine, 
says, “Is either one of you jealous?” 

“Yeah,” admits Mark, who works in in- 
ternational customer service for United 
Parcel Service. He laughs and adds, “She 
gets jealous of some of the girls in the of- 
fice,” then explains how Laura once visited 
him at his previous job and became un- 
comfortable after she overheard him re- 
peatedly compliment a female co-worker 
on her job performance. Laura smiles ner- 
vously, fidgets with a pen and says nothing. 

Patti urges Laura and Mark to continue 
discussing Laura’s jealousy when they are 
alone together. Soon the Thompsons hit 


a: been key to their premarriage counseling 





Divorced after six years, a Retrouvaille weekend rekindled their flame 


rriage Be Saved? 


upon other prickly topics: Mark’s compul- 
sive neatness and Laura’s worry that her fu- 
ture mother-in-law has reservations about 
the pending nuptials. 

After Mark and Laura leave, the first of 
four 90-minute sessions completed, the 
Thompsons—who have been married 31 
years and have raised four children—offer 
an assessment of this couple’s chances at 
marital harmony. It is based not just on gut 
impressions but also on a computer print- 
out of the pair’s “premarital inventory” 
more than 100 questions about everything 
from the number of children they want to 
whether they are comfortable being naked 
in front of each other. Mark and Laura, 
who scored 72 out of 100 on this compati- 
bility test, should do just fine, says Patti, 


but “there are just some things that smack 
you in the face that say they've got some 
work to do.” 

Working on a relationship, of course, is 
an activity that everyone—save for perhaps 
the most wildly romantic and misguided 
among us—has come to regard as a some- 
times thrilling, sometimes infuriating, but al- 
ways necessary exercise. But Mark and Lau- 
ra, well meaning, full of love and hope, with 
their lives ahead of them and their family 
values just taking shape, are actually on the 
cutting edge—even if it is an old blade. Al- 
though the Catholic Church has always re- 
quired engaged couples to undergo pre- 


Cana counseling—usually just one day of 


talks from a priest and a married couple 
about finances, communication and family 
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planning—a more intensive form of prepara 
tion is coming into practice not only among 
Catholics but also among churchgoers of all 
denominations across America. Last No- 
vember clergy in the Louisville, Kentucky, 
area became the 26th religious coalition in 
the U.S. to adopt standard premarital proce- 
dures that, in the words of the Kentuckiania 
Marriage Task Force, express “the serious- 
ness with which we view marriage and the 
preparation we are convinced is vital.” Says 
Michael McManus, author of the 1993 Mar- 
riage Savers and a national leader of this 
particular bandwagon: “We're preventing 
bad marriages. If it is the job of a church to 
bond couples for life, it has to provide more 
help before and after.” 

If this new marital gravitas were sim- 
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Role-playing Pennsylvania high schoolers in her PARTNERS program argue over the household chores 


ply a church-based phenomenon, it would 
not be a phenomenon at all; the clergy has 
traditionally attempted to shore up the 
moral foundations of people’s private lives. 
But a growing recognition that marriages 
are not to be entered into—or dissolved 
lightly because of the enormous social and 
economic costs is dawning in some unlike- 
ly places and crossing political lines. Con- 
servatives who espouse “family values” 
have long lamented the trend toward 
throwaway marriage and quickie divorce. 
But in President Clinton’s recent State of 
the Union speech he too took time out to in- 
troduce the Revs. John and Diana Cherry, 
whose ministry convinces couples “to 
come back together to save their marriages 
and to raise their kids.” Meanwhile, there 
is a new sensitivity among divorce lawyers 
that breakups can have a devastating effect 
on everyone involved—and so comes a 
nudge toward reconciliation or mediation, 
lost revenues be damned! An increasing 
number of marital therapists believe it is 
their job to save the relationship rather 
than simply help each party pursue his or 
her chosen path. 

Several people have gone so far as to 
suggest imposing a waiting period for mar- 
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riage licenses, modeled after gun laws. 
“Both kinds of licenses,” explains historian 
Glenda Riley, author of Divorce: An Amer- 
ican Tradition, “create a volatile situa- 
tion.” And just last week, a group of mostly 
female state lawmakers in Washington in- 
troduced a bill that would require mar- 
riage licenses to come with warnings about 
spousal abuse. “I would say, simply, “Be- 
ware. Stop, look, listen and be cautious,’ ” 
said state senator Margarita Prentice, a co- 
sponsor of the bill, which is expected to 
pass the Democratic Senate but run into 
trouble in the Republican House. “Mar- 
riage is serious business.” 

In 1993, 2.3 million couples—in living 
rooms and city halls, in churches and syn- 
agogues and backyards, on mountaintops 
and while scuba diving—performed that 
most optimistic of human rituals and got 
married. That same year, 1.2 million cou- 
ples agreed, officially, that their marriages 
could not be saved. Again in 1993, the Bu- 
reau of the Census projected that four out 
of 10 first marriages would end in divorce. 
Indeed, the number of divorces began 
soaring in the mid-60s and has declined 
only slightly since peaking at a little over 1.2 
million in 1981. Thus, despite sporadic 
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cheers about falling divorce rates, couples 
have not gotten much better at staying to- 
gether—not yet anyway. Divorce, Glenda 
Riley claims, reflects the true American 
spirit; after the country achieved indepen- 
dence, she says, people wrote divorce peti- 
tions that read something like: “My hus- 
band is tyrannical. If the U.S. can get rid of 
King George, I can get rid of him.” 


HE INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE 
underwent a particularly rebel- 
lious and dramatic shift when 
women entered the work force. 
“People don’t have to stay mar- 
ried because of 
forces now,” explains Frank Furstenberg 
Jr., co-author of the 1991 Divided Families 
anda sociology professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania who has been studying di- 
vorce for 20 years. “We're in the midst of 
trying to renegotiate what the marriage con- 
tract is—what men and women are sup- 
posed to do as partners,” But the chips in 
these negotiations are often young children, 
emotionally fragile, economically vulnera- 
ble—for despite their work outside the 
home, most women still suffer a severe in- 
come drop after divorce. The by-product of 


economic 




















































































DANIEL AND FRANCINE TICKNOR 
This PAIRS exercise teaches them how to clear up misunderstandings 
b ig 


what remains the world’s highest divorce | 
rate is millions of children thrown into | 
poverty, millions more scarred by bifurcat- 
ed lives and loyalties. 

Almost no one disputes there are many 
valid reasons for divoree—among them, do- 
mestic violence, child abuse and substance 
abuse. Mere incompatibility seems reason 
enough, when no children are involved. But | 
the breakup of families is increasingly seen 
not only as a personal tragedy but also as a so- 
cial crisis. Which may be why, suddenly, 
there seems to be so much attention being 
paid to preventing divorce. “We're seeing a 
trend in the past couple of years toward cou- 
ples doing more work to preserve and 
strengthen relationships,” says Froma 
Walsh, co-director of the Center for Family 
Health at the University of Chicago. 

Certainly marital therapy has become 








big business in the past decade or so, 
though few hard figures are available. | 
Some 4.6 million couples a year visit 
50,000 licensed family therapists, up from 
1.2 million in 1980. Thousands of couples 
swear by such programs as Parrs (Practical 
Application of Intimate Relationship 
Skills), the semester-long relationship class 
offered by the PAIRS Foundation in 50 U.S. 


cities (as well as 16 other countries), or 
Retrouvaille, a church-sponsored program 
in which couples who have weathered 
their own marital difficulties run weekend 
seminars for other couples in trouble. 

“People are poorly trained for marriage 
today,” says Joyce Clark, a coordinator for 
Retrouvaille in Youngstown, Ohio. From her 
34-year marriage she recognizes all the 
stages of matrimony: romance, casual irrita- 
tion, (he doesn’t put the toilet seat down; she 
stays on the phone too long), then total disil- 
lusionment. “This is when many couples de- 
cide to bail out. They don’t realize that they 
can still work back to romance,” says Clark, 
who suffered through five years of misery af- 
ter discovering her husband Pat had had an 
affair. Then she and Pat attended a Retrou- 
vaille weekend and learned how to forgive, 
how to get over it—and how to fight. “Every- 
one I knew who had the same problem was 
divorced,” says Joyce of the crisis in her mar- 
riage. “I wanted to find one person who sur- 
vived and was in good shape. Now we work 
in the movement because somebody out 
there is waiting to see us.” 

Perhaps the newest, and most unlikely, 
recruits in the battle against divorce are 
lawyers. Last fall Lynne Gold-Bikin, a di- 
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Taking Stock 


PREPARE (Premarital Personal and 
Relationship Evaluation), a set of 
125 questions developed by Univer- 
sity of Minnesota family social sci- 
ence professor David Olson to assess 
a couple’s compatibility, has been 
administered to some 500,000 cou- 
ples worldwide. The results are com- 
puter scored, and, claims Olson, can 
determine with 80% to 85% accura- 
cy which couples will divorce. “Ten 
percent [of those who take the inven- 
tory] are so shocked by their poor 
scores, they break their engagement,” 
contends Michael McManus, author 
of Marriage Savers. “That can be 
painful, but much less painful than a 
divorce with two kids.” Individuals 
are asked if they “Agree Strongly,” 
“Agree,” are “Undecided,” “Disagree,” 
or “Disagree Strongly” with state- 
ments such as the following: 


I believe most disagreements we 
currently have will decrease after 
marriage. 

’ I expect that some romantic love 
will fade after marriage. 

‘I am concerned about my part- 
ner's drinking/smoking. 

v I wish my partner was more care- 
ful in spending money. 

’ [ am satisfied with the amount of 
affection I receive from my partner. 
v My partner and I sometimes dis- 
agree regarding our interest in sex. 
v [| have some concerns about how 
my partner will be as a parent. 

v We disagree on whether the hus- 
band’s occupation should be a top 
priority in deciding where we live. 

I can easily share my positive and 
negative feelings with my partner. 

My partner is less interested in talk- 
ing about our relationship than [ am. 

We have some important disagree- 
ments that never seem to get resolved. 

I enjoy spending some time alone 
without my partner. 

‘ At times I feel pressure to partici- 
pate in activities my partner enjoys. 
v My partner and I agree on how much 
we will share the household chores. 

We sometimes disagree on how to 
practice our religious beliefs. 




















vorce attorney in Norristown, Pennsylva- 
nia, who chairs the family law division of 
the American Bar Association, founded the 
Preserving Marriages Project. “Divorce 
lawyers as individuals have no vested in 
terest in saving marriages,” Gold-Bikin 
says. “It’s not our business. But we know 
the problems more than anyone else. 
Every day we see kids being yanked back 
and forth. Enough. I’m sick of people not 
recognizing what they're doing.” 

Last October, Gold-Bikin took her proj- 
ect—to which some 3200 lawyers have con- 
tributed time and money—to more than 50 
high-school classrooms nationwide. During 
five sessions, juniors and seniors do role- 
playing exercises and homework designed 
to give an overview of family law and show 
how difficult it can be to maintain a serious 
relationship. “We're trying to teach these 
things to kids because many are not learning 
them at home,” Gold-Bikin says. In March, 
Gold-Bikin will conduct a weekend seminar 
for couples who have been married one year; 
after that, she hopes to create a marriage- 
preservation program for corporations, 
which she claims suffer tremendous produc- 
tivity losses because of divorce. 

All such efforts are applauded by Ju- 
dith Wallerstein, the California clinical 
psychologist who first raised public con- 
sciousness about the lasting damage of di- 
voree. After studying 131 children of di- 
vorce over a span of 15 years, she found 
them to be at higher risk for depression, 
poor grades, substance abuse and intimacy 
problems. “We started to report this,” she 
says, “and people got angry. They said, ‘Im 
possible! If it’s good for the parents, it’s 
good for the children.’ They wanted to be- 
lieve that divorce and women’s lib would 
take care of everything.” 

Though Wallerstein’s results are debat- 
able, they have definitely seeped into the 
zeitgeist and affected not only efforts to stay 
married but also how people approach di- 
vorce. More and more often, couples are 
seeking to avoid ugly fights over custody, 
property and money. A St. Louis, Missouri, 
couple who do not want their names used 
are dissolving their marriage after 17 years 
two daughters, couples therapy and individ- 
ual counseling. They have chosen to use a 
mediator and work out the details at the 
kitchen table. “It’s a much healthier envi 
ronment for [the children],” says the wife, a 
Presbyterian minister. “They see that we still 
treat each other with respect.” The six- to 
eight-month process will cost $2,500 and 
produce a divorce decree, a property agree- 
ment and a parenting plan to be submitted 
for court approval. 

On the state level too, there is a growing 
belief that if divorcing couples cannot recon- 
cile, they should at least be taught how to 
split in a reasonable fashion. Bucking the 








In Dade County, Florida, children pass yarn around a circle, talk about what 
they learned in class and share their feelings with their parents trend to make divorce ever easier and quick- 
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er, Utah and Connecticut have mandatory 
education programs for all parents of minor 
children entering the family court. Six states 
are considering such regulations in a current 
session of their legislature. “This is the latest 
trend in family courts,” says Michael Pitts, 
who until recently was executive director of 


the Children’s Rights Council in Washing- | 


ton, “and it is a lasting one. ” 

In many other states, including 
Maryland, Virginia, New Jersey and Florida, 
divorce-education classes are required in 
some counties, or at the discretion of some 
family court judges. Some family judges 
have even taken it upon themselves to in- 
volve the children directly. As of last No- 
vember, divorcing parents in Dade County, 
Florida, attend one mandatory course, while 
children attend another, called Kids in Di- 
vorce Succeeding (Kips). Sherri Thrower, a 
30-year-old mother of five, says the parent- 
ing classes have really helped her. “There 
were a lot of cobwebs in my mind,” she says. 
“A lot of confusion.” She and her husband 
tried several times to reconcile for the sake of 
the children, but the attempts ultimately 
failed. Now her main concern is for her kids. 
“I don’t want to teach them anything bad 





about their father,” she says. “My son has | 


been missing him more and more. He does- 
n't know how to deal with it.” Thrower’s 
children have attended the KIDs program, 
which uses a curriculum called Sandcastles. 


N SANDCASTLES THE CHILDREN ARE 
divided into small groups by age, 
and each group is run by a therapist 
and a teacher. Older children may 
write poems, do role-playing or cre- 
ate their own talk shows, while the 
younger kids draw pictures of their families 
and talk about them, or write letters to their 
parents and read them aloud. “When you 
come home from court, I want you to have a 
happy face, not a sad one,” reads Edward, 10, 
during the Saturday morning session. 
“Mom, I love you. Dad, I miss you,” says 
Dave. Another child reads, “If you were di- 
vorced, you wouldn't fight. I wish you were 
divorced.” Explains psychotherapist Gary 
Neuman, who developed Sandcastles: 
“When kids see there are all these other kids 
experiencing the same type of things, it im- 
mediately alleviates the intense feelings of 
isolation children of divorce experience.” 
Though the Federal Government has no 
jurisdiction over marriage and divorce, indi- 
rectly the impact of federal programs is 
enormous. Current welfare policy, for exam- 
ple, pays AFDC benefits only when there is no 
man in the house, thus fueling divorce and 
abandonment. And in a broader sense says 
University of California, Berkeley, sociology 
professor Arlie Hochschild, author of the 
landmark study about two-career marriages, 
The Second Shift, “we do not have a family- 
friendly society.” Better day care, plentiful 


























The Price of a Broken Home 


HE GODMOTHER OF THE BACKLASH AGAINST DIVORCE CURLS IN A COUCH 

before a window overlooking San Francisco Bay. “I don't know whether the 

right word is backlash, she admonishes. “That implies that there’s no logic 

to it. | hope what we're talking about is something more rational.” But, yes, 
Judith Wallerstein allows, “I’m glad people are concerned now.” 

Wallerstein, 73, was concerned before it was fashionable. In 1970, while at 
the School of Social Welfare at the University of California,Berkeley, she began 
a study of 131 children whose parents were divorcing. In the mid-’70s, when pop- 
ular and academic wisdom held that ending a bad marriage worked to the long- 
term benefit of all concerned, she recalls reporting that 18 months after the 
breakup “we didn’t see a single child who was well adjusted. And we didn’t see 
a single child to whom divorce was not the central event of their lives.” 

Her colleagues’ reaction was disdain; yet over the next 24 years her dis- 
patches from the biggest and longest-running study of divorced children only 
got bleaker. Wallerstein took an ever growing readership through a dispirit- 
ing landscape of anger and grief, of _ 
children unable to fit in with peers, 
and young adults crippled in their 
own attempts at love. “We realized 
that the whole trajectory of the child’s 
life changes,” she says. “Over half of 
the [now grown] children I have been 
studying have psychological problems 
they attribute to the divorce.” In 1995, 
at her study’s doleful quarter-century 
mark, America seemed to catch up: 
her findings and sweeping conclu- 
sions (“radical changes in family life 
{are] silently altering the social fabric 
of the entire society”) are now chap- 
ter and verse of the marriage-preser- 
vation movement. 

But her work has its critics. Some 
challenge her results directly. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania professor Frank 
Furstenburg Jr. claims that “the overall 
effect of divorce is modest to moder- 
ate.” Others, noting Wallerstein’s lack 
of a control group, wonder whether 
her subjects are any more miserable 
than the kids from troubled but contin- 
uing marriages she didn’t track. A “The national figures bear me out,” 
lengthy University of Virginia study re- Says Wallerstein of her grim tidings 
cently found that children of divorce were better off than those of highly dys- 
functional marriages, and family historian Stephanie Coontz is worried that 
Wallerstein’s “scare tactics” may cause mismatched mates to “stick it out for the 
kids” and risk domestic violence. 

Wallerstein says her results have long been vindicated by more statistically 
complete studies she inspired, like the one by Princeton’s Sara McLanahan that 
found that children of divorce drop out of high school, become teen mothers and 
are jobless far more frequently than their peers. Wallerstein insists that “I have 
never told people to stay together at all costs,” and opposes tougher divorce laws 
for being of dubious value for the children. Nor is she charmed by premarital 
waiting periods: “Time by itself does nothing. They would need to do something 
with that waiting period. What, I don’t know.” 

She sounds like someone who, having exercised a lonely valor in defining a 
problem, may now honorably leave its solution to others. Yet her next book, 
about which she will divulge only the title, will be called The Good Marriage. 

Just in time. —By David Van Biema. Reported by Elizabeth B. Mullen/San Francisco 
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Even in the caring, 


sharing ’90s, you can still use 


a little personal space. 





After all the time you’ve spent raising your sensitivity to the needs of 
others, you could probably use some time for yourself. Fortunately, 
the all new Monte Carlo is here. It’s a very personal space, designed 
for a very personal fit. It’s a place where the only relationship that 
matters is the one between your driving instincts and a car engi- 
neered to follow them unerringly. Where you can relax undisturbed 
in the comfort of an ergonomically designed driver’s seat, within an 
impeccably designed cabin. Of course, you could decide to share all 
this with someone special. But that’s completely up to you. 
The New Monte Carlo 


—f GENUINE CHEVROLET 





For a brochure call 1-800-950-2438. 











Retrouvaille coordinators for the Youngstown, Ohio, diocese tell their story to leaders and recent graduates 


jobs at decent wages, flex- time and job shar- 
ing would all help to reduce the stresses on 
American households, which are overtaxed, 
overburdened and overwhelmed. And while 
entering into marriage with the utmost care 
and deepest consideration can only be to the 
good, it may be marriage itself—along with 
the most basic institutions like the work- 
place—that continues to need refining. “I 
would say we're in a stalled revolution,” says 
Hochschild, “Women have gone into the la- 
bor force, but not much else has changed to 
adapt to that new situation. We have not 
rewired the notion of manhood so that it 
makes sense to men to participate at home. 
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Marriage then becomes the shock absorber 
of those strains.” 

Mark Geyman and Laura Richards are 
convinced that they are increasingly pre- 
pared to handle those strains. Since they 
began meeting with Patti and John Thomp- 
son, says Mark, “we have done a lot of talk- 
ing, more than we were.” They have had con- 
versations about whose family they will see 
during holidays and how they will handle 
their finances. And they have tried to grapple 
with the problem of Laura’s jealousy. “It’s 
been helpful,” says Mark. “I think she’s 
beginning to open up a little more. She’s 


being more trusting.” The fact that one of 
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Laura’s sisters is going through a divorce 
makes the idea of building a secure marriage 
from the outset feel all the more urgent to 
this young couple. And in spite of the prob- 
lems that have begun to crop up during a 
time when they wish only to focus on the 
excitement of planning a wedding, Laura 
insists she is looking into her future with, 
well, a somewhat tempered confidence. As 
she puts it, “I’m still sure we want to get mar- 
ried, and everything.” —Reported by 
Ann Blackman/Washington, Gideon Gil/Jeffersonville, 
Jenifer Mattos/New York, Elizabeth B. Mullen/San 
Francisco, Sophfronia Scott Gregory/Miami, and 
Leslie Whitaker/Chicago 


Those who appreciate quality 
enjoy it ibly. 
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Congressional Chain-Saw 


If Speaker Newt Gingrich gets his way, the laws protecting air, water and wildlife |) 


By DICK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 


“Give them all [endangered species] a 
designated area and then blow it up. It 
sounds insane, but that’s how insane the 
endangered-species people are.” 

—Sonny Bono, newly elected U.S. Rep- 
resentative from California 


HEN BONO TOSSED OFF THAT LINE 
during the fall campaign, he 
may have been merely poking 
fun at the save-the-planet folks, 
just as he used to trade put- 
downs with his old partner, Cher. But 
underneath the comic exaggeration was a 
serious message. The noises coming from 
Bono and many of his fellow Republican 
signers of House Speaker Newt Gingrich’s 
“Contract with America” signal a radical 
shift in Congress’s attitude toward envi- 
ronmental issues—a shift that may bode ill 
for the health of snail darters, spotted owls 
and even the human species. 
The change is symbolized in the office 
of Alaska’s only Representa- 


ronmental protection either “one of the most 
important” U.S. problems or at least “very 
important,” while only 23% think antipollu- 
tion regulations “have gone too far.” But the 
same poll indicated that Americans support 
the Republican drive to reform the regulato- 


enforcement—the sheep rancher who was 
fined $4,000 for shooting a grizzly bear that 
was attacking him, or the landowners who 
were sent to jail for building on “wetlands,” 
abroad term that regulators have applied to 
property that contains standing water for as 


ry process. little as 11 days in a year. 
Instead of using the How important is But state and local offi- 
word environment, the con- protection of the cials, too, criticize Washing- 
tract’s provisions—some of — environment among ton rulemakers. Enforcers of 
which are embodied inlegis- problems facing the the Safe Drinking Water Act, 
lation already approved by country today? for example, require towns 
the House and Senate— One of the like Rutland, Vermont (pop. 


speak of dropping “unfund- 
ed mandates,” improving “risk 
assessment” and protecting 
“private-property rights.” Yet 
in the opinion of the greens 
and the Clinton Administra- 
tion, these are code words 
signaling a determined G.O.P. 
effort not only to rein in gov- 
ernment regulation but also to hamper 
enforcement of every major environmental 
law, from the Safe Drinking Water Act to 

the Endangered Species Act. 





tive, Republican Don Young. — Who should fund Not since the reign of 
On his wallsaremoreanimal federal envire James Watt, Ronald Rea- 
heads and hides—and the ulations that must be = g2n’s__ Interior Secretary, 
guns that made them tro- ne < have environmentalists been 
phies—than in almost any +4 so shaken. “This is James 
I . . ed » 

room in Washington outside eee : _ Watt times 10,” says Brett 
the Smithsonian. Young is Government 57% Hulsey, the Sierra Club’s 
the greens’ worst nightmare. Laer we Midwest representative. 


Yet Young claims to love 
nature as much as anyone 
else. “I'ma true conservation- 
ist,” he proclaims. “I’m one who believes that 
from the lands God has given this great 
nation comes the wealth of the nation.” For 
too long, he argues, “protectionists” have 
built walls of red tape around that wealth. He 
wants to tear those barriers down so that it 
would be easier to tap—in a responsible 
way, he insists—into the nation’s oil, timber 


govern 


State and local 


ments __.--34% 


and mineral treasures. Young's views are of | 


no small consequence; he’s the new chair- 
man of the House Committee on Resources. 

In that role, Young will be a leader in 
Gingrich’s drive to pass the G.O.P.’s govern- 
ment-curbing contract. Of course, nothing 
in that heralded document attacks environ- 
mental preservation directly. For who, after 
all, would be against preserving the air, land 
and water? A TIME/CNN poll last month 
found that 88% of Americans consider envi- 
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“These people want to turn 
our natural resources back 
to the robber barons.” 

While not so alarmist, Carol Browner, 
head of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, is also concerned. The Republican 
legislation, she says, would 


Very important ___.65% 
Not very important _. 11% 


scummy 


18,000), to test for 121 chem- 
icals in the water. Complains 
Mayor Jeffrey Wennberg: 
“More than 80% of those 
chemicals would never be 
found in our water because 
there is no farming or indus- 
try here. It’s ludicrous.” 

Westerners are  out- 
raged at the EPA’s costly new one-size-fits- 
all vehicle-emission standards, which they 
say make no sense in sparsely populated 
areas. “It’s not fair applying Eastern, urban 
standards to rural areas,” complains John 
Kelly, a policy aide to Arizona Governor 
Fife Symington. 

Yet the benefits of Epa strictures are 
often worth the cost. Key West, Florida, a 
tourists’ lair with a permanent population 
of around 25,000, is a case in point. As late 
as 1987, the village pumped its raw sewage 
through leaking pipes less than a mile out 
to sea, where it was laying waste to the 
nearby reefs and fishing grounds. Outside 
town, a waste dump had growninto what 
locals called “Mount Trashmore.” 

It was then that the EPA mandated that 
the village lay new pipes, 


“create a convoluted maze Should an environmental erect a sewage-treatment 
that could prevent us from regulation addressing a plant, close the dump and 
doing our jobs” and would specific health risk be build an incinerator. While 
also have “a real impact on pe ao ager the EPA eventually footed 


our ability to protect public 
health.” Had the Contract 
with America been in place 
two decades ago, she main- 
tains, federal regulators 
would not have been able to reduce the use | 
of leaded gasoline, which everyone now 
agrees is a major health hazard. 

Newt & Co. say they are simply trying 
to bring reason to federal regulation. They 
relish citing examples of overzealous 
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$18 million of the initial $32 
million expense of the treat- 
ment plant, the village was 
forced to raise utility bills to 
pay the rest, and the costs 
associated with the improvements contin- 
ue to climb. That helped bring Key West's 
cost of living to the highest level in the 
state, forcing many “conches”—native Key 
Westers—to move away. Even so, John 
Jones, the village engineer, admits “it was 


.;may be endangered 




























something the city had 
to do” to save the 
tourist and fishing 
industries. “We 
had to clean up 
our act or we 
wouldn't have 
an act.” 

The EPA ad- 
mits to being 
overzealous at 
times and points to 
corrective steps now 
in the works, such as 
changing the ll-day rule in the wetlands 
definition. But environmentalists contend 
that reform is not what’s on Republicans’ 
minds. Says Sierra Club executive director 
Carl Pope: “The agenda they have set is not 
to fix these laws but to weaken them.” 

The agenda’s controversial triad: 
Unfunded Mandates This proposal, already 
passed in somewhat varying forms by the 
House and Senate, would discourage 
Washington from imposing rules on 
state and local governments without also 
providing the funds needed to comply 
with those rules. Congress could still pass 
such an unfunded mandate but only 
after a separate vote acknowledging “ on ~ 
that the Federal Government ° : 
would not be putting up the need- ~ 
ed money. The proposal would, ( 
apply to any new rule, whether it = 
regulated the contents of ( 
school lunches or standards < 
for prison construction, but it 
would hit especially hard at “Sijg/ 
costly environmental regula- 
tions. President Clinton, who Wf 
opposes many provisions of the con- 
tract, has agreed in general with this 
one, declaring, “It’s time for Con- 
gress to stop passing onto the states 
the cost of decisions we make here 
in Washington.” 

But environmental groups 
fear that in an era of tight 
federal budgets, the roadblocks 
to unfunded mandates will 
mean no new man- 
dates at all. 
One poten- 
tial ruling 
that could 
be stymied 
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HUNTER ON THE HILL: The new chairman of the House Committee on Resources, Alaska’s 
Don Young, thinks it should be easier to tap into natural treasures—responsibly, of course 


would require the treatment of municipal 
water supplies for Cryptosporidium, a tiny 
Protozoa that sickened close to 400,000 in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1993, and has 
been linked to more than 100 deaths. Mil- 
waukee is voluntarily spending $90 million 
to protect its water supply against the 
invader, and scientists are studying the 
microbe to see if it presents risks to other 
water supplies. Should they recommend 
upgrading federal drinking-water stan- 
dards to ward off further Protozoan disas- 
ters, Gingrich’s mandate legislation would 
probably hamper any action—unless, says 
Jeff Fleming, a spokesman for the Milwau- 
kee mayor's office, “the Federal Govern- 
ment wants to pay for upgrading all the 
treatment plants.” 

Will existing mandates be the next tar- 
gets? Gingrich has proposed that once a 
month Congress have a “corrective 
actions” day, on which 20 or 30 provisions 
of federal laws that have “unintended con- 
sequences” could be rescinded or fixed. 
Risk Assessment Is Alar on apples as risky 
as lead in paint chips? And what about 
radon, asbestos and second- 


for rulemakers that add up to a complex 
cost-benefit analysis, which would be 
reviewed by a panel of nongovernment 
experts. The panel would decide, using 
strict criteria, whether a particular health 
risk was great enough to justify the cost of 
the regulation. Representative Henry 
Waxman, a California Democrat, is aghast: 
“It’s going to be a waste of government 
money, and it’s going to 





ments; in some cases, government action 
must reduce the value of land 85% before 
any legal remedy is available. 

A bill now before Congress would low- 
er that threshold to 50%, a requirement 
that would increase the compensation paid 
to landholders. That would benefit Mar- 
garet Rector, who owns 15 acres of land 
northwest of Austin, Texas, that was valued 
in the mid-1980s at $1 million. In the early 
1990s, she was informed by federal officials 
that her land contained the sort of old- 
growth cedar favored by the golden- 
cheeked warbler, an endangered species. 
For that reason, she says, “they told me I 
can’t clear it, I can’t build on it, and I can’t 
cut it.” And because of those restrictions, 
she can’t sell it. These encumbrances, say 
supporters of the Gingrich legislation, con- 
stitute a federal “taking” of her land, for 
which she should be compensated. 

More than 100 law professors and most 
state attorneys general have signed docu- 
ments objecting to the “property rights” 
bill, claiming it would block new regula- 
tions by keeping environmental enforcers 
tied up in court. Under the proposed 
reforms, critics contend, anyone's neigh- 
bor could threaten to convert his land into 
a toxic-waste dump—and claim compensa- 

tion from the government if 


make it harder to do any- ff the value of a person’s he was not allowed to do it. 

thing, even ease up on regu- —_ land is reduced by The momentum behind 
lation.” But Florida Republi- —_ environmental all the proposals has 
can John Mica, author ofthe —_ regulations, should that stunned ecogroups. “It’s all 
leading House risk-assess- person be compensated happening very fast, without 
ment bill, is adamant. “If — by the government? a lot of discussion, not by the 


they think I am prepared to 
compromise,” he warns, 
“they're in fantasy land.” 
While the Epa endorses 
objective calculations of risk, it fears being 
bogged down by endless cost-benefit stud- 
ies. Agency officials want a limit, for exam- 
ple, on the number of risk assessments 
required for similar regulations in different 
parts of the country. Then, too, many envi- 
ronmentalists are nervous 


hand smoke? Critics charge If a landowner is barred about the whole concept of 
that the EPA focuses too  fromestablishingatoxic cost-benefit equations. It’s 
much on threats that pose waste dump on his easy, they say, to figure the 
only tiny risks to the public. property, should he be cost of an antismog device. 
For example, under current compensated by the But what is the value of sav- 
regulations, the EPA can ban government? ing even a single child from 


any products containing 
substances shown to be car- 
cinogens in tests with labora- 
tory animals. University of 
California chemist Bruce Ames, who 
developed the standard carcinogen test, 
notes that more than 500 chemicals found 
in roasted coffee can cause cancer in rats— 
if given in large enough doses. “This does 
not mean that coffee is dangerous,” he 
says, only that the tests are so sensitive that 
they identify negligible risks. 

The contract solution: 23 new hurdles 
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Yes_..____--- 30% 
No___---_---- 66% 


developing asthma? 

Property Rights Contract 
advocates believe that when 
Washington imposes envi- 
ronmental restrictions on landowners, pre- 
venting them from, say, filling in wetlands 
to build motels, the government has “tak- 
en” the value of the land—a concept based 
on the constitutional provision that the 
government cannot take personal property 
without “just compensation.” The courts 
have accepted this principle but have 
made it tough for landowners to get pay- 
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public and not even by 
members of Congress,” says 
Sharon Newsome, a lobbyist 
for the National Wildlife 
Federation. Assemblyman Richard Brod- 
sky, the greens’ point man in the New York 
State assembly, thinks he knows why. 
“Newt's troops have to do this in the first 
100 days because it won't stand scrutiny.” 

After weeks of virtual silence on envi- 
ronmental issues, the White House has at 
last gone on the attack. Vice President Al 
Gore stated flatly that President Clinton 
cannot support some of the property- 
takings bills, and a parade of Administra- 
tion officials has trooped to the Hill to warn 
against hasty, ill-considered action. 

Both the Administration and conser- 
vation groups admit that the Republicans 
have identified some real problems with 
the enforcement of environmental laws. 
But they also agree that the remedies the 
G.O.P. is proposing are so broad and 
excessive that they almost invite a presi- 
dential veto. If Congress and Clinton can- 
not compromise, the cause of environ- 
mental protection may be the main 
casualty. —With reporting by 
Greg Aunapu/Miami, S.C. Gwynne/Austin and 
Richard Woodbury/Denver, with other bureaus 


























THE NATIONAL EAGLE SALE INCLUDES 
AN INCREDIBLY EASY TEST. THIS, 
FOR INSTANCE, IS THE MATH SECTION. 


EAGLE HAS SIMPLIFIED 
See $ THE MOST TRYING SEC- 
Get 750 to 1700 ott 

5 TION OF ANY TEST. THE 
MATH SECTION. BECAUSE 
NOW WHEN YOU VISIT 


1 pac 


of package item: YOUR EAGLE DEALER, YOU 
‘ounts end March 31 CAN GET UP TO $1700 OFF 








AN EAGLE VISION TSi 
LOADED WITH YOUR FAVORITE FEATURES LIKE A 214 HORSE- 
POWER 24-VALVE V6, FOUR-WHEEL ANTI-LOCK DISC BRAKES, 
AVAILABLE LOW-SPEED TRACTION CONTROL, LEATHER-TRIMMED 
SEATS, AND A CHRYSLER/INFINITY SPATIAL IMAGING™ SOUND 
SYSTEM WITH CD PLAYER. 





OR VISIT YOUR EAGLE DEALER NOW AND LEASE AN EAGLE 
VISION FOR AN AMAZINGLY LOW LEASE PRICE. WE’/RE SURE 
YOU’LL FIND ITS PAYMENTS EASY ENOUGH FOR EVEN THE 
WEAKEST MATHEMATICIAN TO HANDLE. 

HOWEVER, BEFORE YOU BEGIN THIS TEST, THERE’S ONE 
MORE NUMBER YOU’LL NEEDTO KNOW: 1-800-2-TEST-EAGLE. YOU 
CAN RECEIVE INFORMATION AND SCHEDULE ATEST DRIVE WITH 
YOUR NEAREST EAGLE DEALER. THEN, YOUR ONLY PROBLEM 
WILL BE: WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH YOUR OLD CAR? 


THE EAGLE TEST DRIVE 
1-800-2-TEST-EAGLE 
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(Generation 


X-Cellent 


A new crop of Hollywood stars have come of age— 
smart, sassy and strikingly serious about their craft 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


l IS THE YEAR 2025 AT A PRESTIGIOUS 

Eastern-seaboard college. A profes 

sor of American studies is addressing 

the packed class for his course “From 

Wham! to Pearl Jam: Aesthetic Shifts 
in Late 20th Century Popular Culture.” The 
1990s were a Golden Age in the history of 
American tastes, he argues, a decade of 
pared-down chic superior to the one that 
preceded it. To bolster his thesis, he cites the 
rise of poignant alternative music, the pop- 
ularity of earth-toned packaging and the 
disappearance of clothing with shoulder 
His students are 
unconvinced. What 
so great, they shout, about 
an era that gave us Robert 
James Waller and the Ric- 
ki Lake show? Ah, the pro- 
fessor replies sagely, but 
during the '90s one could 
attend a movie safely 
knowing that it would not 
star Judd Nelson. 

If the current decade 
really will be venerated 
by future chroniclers of pop culture, it 
may well be because the '90s have pro- 
duced an appealing stable of new actors 
who stand in smart contrast to the so- 
called Brat Pack of the ’80s, the cliquish 
band of young stars that included Nelson, 
Rob Lowe, Ally Sheedy and various sons 
of Martin Sheen. The 90s newcomers also 
provide a downtown alternative to mar- 
ried-with-children superstars like Demi 
Moore or Tom Cruise. Brad Pitt, Ethan 
Hawke, Winona Ryder, Uma Thurman 
and a handful of others, all in their 20s 


pads, 
was 
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6¢ People my 
age have an 


sarnestness, a 
feleciinemcene le) 

good work. 
— MARY-LOUISE PARKER 
































Drew Barrymore, 20 


and early 30s, share soulful good looks, 
unconventional style and a refreshing 
seriousness about their craft. They typi- 
cally work with edgy directors in an 
impressive variety of roles. On screen and 
off, they convey a beguiling intensity and 
even a fondness for books. They are a fine 
lager next to the Brat Pack’s Bud Lite. 
Consider the group's recent successes. 
Pitt has gained star status since his lead- 
ing role as a wild-hearted rancher in Leg- 
ends of the Fall, the country’s No. 1 box- 
office hit for four weeks this winter 
Ethereal beauties Ryder and Thurman 
nominations last week 
Ryder for her role as Jo in 
Gillian Armstrong’s Little 
Women and Thurman for 
her portrayal of a heroin- 
sniffing Mob wife in Quen- 
tin Tarantino's Pulp Fic- 
tion. Hawke been 
winning rave reviews for 
his role as a charmingly 
scruffy, Auden-quoting 
romantic in Before Sun 
rise. In the meantime, 
Mary-Louise Parker and 
Drew Barrymore (the former E.T. child 
star and teenage drug abuser who has 
matured into a confident young actress) 
have garnered praise for their perfor 
mances in the current girl-bonding hit 
Boys on the Side. Critics have also been 
smitten by that other winsome (albeit 
unrelated) Parker, Sarah Jessica, who 
plays a witty copywriter and commit- 
ment-phobe in Miami Rhapsody 
According to Richard Linklater, 
director of Before Sunrise and 1991's 
Slacker, there has been a “qualitative 
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increase in talent” among young actors of 
late. Yet he cautions, “It’s the movies that 
define them. Who would James Dean 
have been if he didn’t make East of Eden 
or Rebel Without a Cause? You're always 
a product of your time.” And that is 
perhaps why last year’s postgraduate 
romantic comedy Reality Bites made 
fashionable generational icons out of 
Hawke and co-star Ryder, while the 
identically themed 1986 film St, Elmo’s 
Fire made quick camp figures out of sev- 
eral Brat Packers. Both movies are about 
aclose circle of 22-year-olds trying to fall 
in love. But St. Elmo's Fire depicts a 
world of cheap sex and tacky apart- 
ments, made worse by the presence of 
Emilio Estevez in a bow tie. Reality 
Bites, by contrast, offers up Hawke and 
Ryder as artistes and tentative lovers 
bedecked in oversize thrift-store garb. 

If today’s alterna-stars seem infinite- 
ly cooler than their predecessors, it is in 
part because they are choosier about the 
roles they accept. It would be hard to 
imagine Hawke appearing in the equiv- 
alent of Charlie Sheen’s 1990 trash- 
collection farce, Men at Work. “People 
my age have an earnestness, a desire 
to do good work,” says Mary-Louise 
Parker, who appeared in Woody Allen’s 
multiple-Oscar-nominated Bullets over 
Broadway. “There seem to be more peo- 
ple who want to do something worth- 
while and different and provocative.” 

Unlike the Brat Pack, the new group is 
venturing far beyond movies about youth 
angst. “People like me and Brad Pitt and 
others are making completely different 
kinds of movies,” says Thurman. “There’s 
not one genre of films in which we are 
working. When the Brat Pack happened, 
there was a certain kind of movie—Sixteen 
Candles, Weird Science. The same people 
always worked together, and it was practi- 
cally a cottage industry.” Significantly, 


Sheedy 


Pitt’s and Ryder’s current releases are 
period films. Keanu Reeves, who starred 
in last summer's hit, Speed, appeared in 
Kenneth Branagh’s film version of Much 
Ado About Nothing; more recently Reeves 
played Hamlet onstage in Canada. 
Leonardo DiCaprio, first noticed for his 
portrayal of a retarded boy in What's Eat- 
ing Gilbert Grape, stars as junkie poet Jim 
Carroll in The Basketball Diaries, set for 
release in April, and is shooting a film in 
which he plays Arthur Rimbaud, the gay 
19th century French poet. 


EVERTHELESS, BOTH DICAPRIO 
and Hawke lament the lack of 
roles that meet their evolved 
standards. “I don’t want to 
wake up in the morning and 
be bothered by a role I’ve chosen,” says 
DiCaprio, 20. “It’s almost like scripts are 
repeating themselves. The ratio of bad 
ones to good ones is 50 to 1.” Hawke, who 
admires Warren Beatty, Jack Nicholson 
and Robert Redford for “maintaining a 
level of integrity for over 25 years in this 
business,” concurs: “There's a real void of 
auteur filmmakers right now; of people 
who are interested in telling a story they 
want to tell, not just in telling a story they 


think other people want to hear. I'd like | 


there to be better films.” 

Idealism seems to run in the blood of 
Hollywood's new junior class, several of 
whom grew up in counterculture families. 
Thurman’s mother was once married to 
Timothy Leary—who is also, coincidental- 
ly, Ryder’s godfather. Thurman’s father is a 
highly regarded scholar of Buddhism. 
Charles Bukowski was a frequent house- 
guest at the DiCaprios’ when Leonardo 
was growing up in Los Angeles. The actor's 
best childhood friend was Abbie Hoff- 
man’s son. And Sarah Jessica Parker grew 
up idolizing Cesar Chavez and attending 
peace marches with her parents. 

















Even today the interests of this new 
wave of stars seem to extend beyond the 
Hollywood club scene. Hawke and Sarah 
Jessica Parker live quiet lives in Manhat- 
tan, where they are involved in theater 
and claim not to socialize much with oth- 
er actors. Two years ago, Hawke started 
his own theater company, where he pre- 
sides as artistic director. Ryder collects 
rare books and owns an edition of James 


| Joyce’s Ulysses that features original 


drawings by Matisse. She is also a fan of 
the obscure, critically lauded Italian- 
American novelist John Fante. 

But despite their urbanity, these 
actors and actresses have an appealingly 
childlike quality. Pitt is the sort of free 
spirit who might woo a girl by popping 
wheelies in a parking lot. Hawke would 
be more likely to take her to his dorm 
room and show off his John Coltrane col- 
lection. Rather than overt sex appeal, 
actresses like Marisa Tomei and the 
Parkers project the flustered insouciance 
of college coeds. They are the smart, 
pretty girls on campus who keep losing 
their library cards, Declares Thurman: “I 
am completely a goofball nerd.” 

If the new kids have successfully 
styled themselves away from compar- 
isons to the Brat Pack, they have also dis- 
tinguished themselves from prior gener- 
ations of movie stars. They don’t have 
the smoldering rebelliousness of °50s 
stars like Brando, Clift and Dean. Nor 
are they throwbacks to the glamorous 
Hollywood stars of the °30s and °40s. 
What this generation has done is create 
its own kind of understated, unaffected 
sophistication—Bette Davis and Cary 
Grant in mussed bobs and basketball 
sneakers. These actors have nothing 
against grownups; they're just not ready 
tobe them. —Reported by Patrick E. Cole 
and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles and Georgia 
Harbison/New York 
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Bard of Embarrassment 


A reluctant star for 35 years, Alan Bennett is England's most 
endearing man of letters—and now he’s an Oscar nominee 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


URING THE LOCATION SHOOT- 

ing of The Madness of King 

George, one fellow looked out 

of place. Or thought he did. 
“We're in this country house,” Alan Ben- 
nett recalls, “with all the vans and cara- 
vans and the whole invading army of 
mercenaries. And I felt that everyone 
had something purposeful to do there 
except me.” No matter that director 
Nicholas Hytner and the crew were, like 
expert midwives, carefully bringing 
Bennett’s 1991 play to the screen; the 
creator was still adrift. “I'd started it all by 
telling the story,” he says, “but I felt as if 
I didn’t have a function anymore.” 

The son of a Yorkshire butcher, 
Bennett may be wishing against wish 
for a good honest job that bloodies the 
hands, Instead, this Oxford grad with a 
fretful, donnish air is stuck with his 
reputation as Britain’s most endearing 
man of letters. A reluctant star since the 
early 60s, when he beguiled London 
and Broadway with Peter Cook, Dudley 
Moore and Jonathan Miller in the Be- 
yond the Fringe comedy revue, Bennett 
has proved to be the surprise 
marathoner of that dazzling quartet. In 





his plays (A Question of Attribution, 
The Wind in the Willows), film scripts | 
(A Private Function, Prick Up Your | 
Ears), TV dramas (An Englishman 
Abroad, Talking Heads) and frequent 
pieces in the London Review of Books, 
one can hear the thin voice of the last 
country parson. That’s Bennett at 60 
comic laureate of the cramped, consid- 
erate English temperament. 

Last week, like Robert Redford and 
John Travolta, Bennett was nominated 
for an Oscar. King George received nods 
for Nigel Hawthorne (Best Actor), He- 
len Mirren (Best Supporting Actress) 
and Bennett for Screenplay Adaptation. 
His reaction is mildly pleased: “I’m hap- 





FROM MADMEN TO MADNESS: Bennett is the surprise marathoner of the Beyond the 





WHERE THE ART IS: The author-actor- 
playwright-screenwriter at home 

py, because it means more people will 
see the film.” 

Recognition at this advanced stage of 
an exemplary career can hardly cow this 
very private public man. In Writing 
Home, his delightful prose collection re- 
cently published in Britain and due out in 
the U.S. later this year, Bennett de- 
scribes himself as “one who can scarcely 
remove his tie without having a police 
cordon thrown around the building.” His 
sly art is an anti-striptease: he reveals 
only edges and crinkles of himself in the 
pith of an essay or dramatic monologue. 
“Bennett has become a major figure in 
the English landscape despite versatility 
and his steadfast wish to remain hid- 
den,” writes critic David Thomson in A 
Biographical Dictionary of Film. “He 
may be Britain’s best and most stubborn 
surviving miniaturist.” 

The Madness of King George spreads 
its story on a broad canvas: the court of a 
troubled King who is seized by what 
seems to be dementia. As George III 
(Hawthorne) loses control, the foppish 
Prince of Wales (Rupert Everett) plots to 
seize the throne, while Prime Minister 
William Pitt (Julian Wadham) fights to 
retain his power. But at its heart King 
George is an intimate family drama. It 
can be seen as satirical parable—“The 
film is really as much about the royal 
family today as it is about the 18th centu- 
ry,” says Bennett—or as domestic 
tragedy, a kind of Mr. and Mrs. King 
Lear. Father is slipping away; what are 
Mother (Mirren) and the children to do? 

George could also be a failed Alan 
Bennett. “My films are about embarrass- 
ment,” he says. “George III, for one, is 
nervous and shy, like many royals. His 
bluntness and heartiness proceed from 
social unease. But his role is to present 
himself as King. When madness sets in, he 
drops this facade; he isn’t embarrassed 
anymore. Embarrassment is a continuing 
theme in my work. I can’t say I’m George 
III, but I certainly understand him!” 

Writing Home gives the reader a 
sporting chance at understanding Ben- 





Fringe crew, left; Hawthorne and Mirren examine royal dementia in King George 
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nett; it is as close to an autobiography as 
this gentleman is likely to vouchsafe. And 
in its evocations of Bennett’s early years, it 
offers a virtual oratorio of embarrassment. 
His father, the butcher, played double 
bass in a jazz band and produced herb 
beer at home but succeeded at neither. 
His prim “Mam” made a religion of getting 
along; eventually she retreated into what 
Bennett calls “her flat, unmemoried days,” 
like a meeker George III. Young Alan 
sought glamour in Leeds’ double-decker 
trams, musty mystery in the artifacts of 
Grandma’s parlor. Later he would realize 
he had a great subject in this gray world. It 
begged for a wit that evokes nostalgia and 
distress, and Bennett became its not- 
quite-lyric poet: the bard of the drab. 

At 18, national service abducted him 
into manhood; an army stint at Cam- 
bridge encouraged him to seek, and win, 
a scholarship to Oxford, where he taught 
after graduation. But from Fringe on, 
anonymity would be lost to Bennett, and 
sensation would press in on this lifelong 
bachelor in odd ways. All sorts of stray 
beasts would show up on his doorstep. 

“The Lady in the Van,” the center- 
piece of Writing Home, is Bennett's mem- 
oir of a deranged woman who parked her 
car in his garden and stayed there for 15 
years, until her death in 1989. If he did not 
always feel generous (“One seldom was 
able to do her a good turn without some 
thoughts of strangulation”), he always act- 
ed generously. To allow this radical intru- 
sion in a quiet life seems the emblem of 
English accommodation. But, Bennett in- 
sists, “allow isn’t quite the word. I was just 
faced with her—it was like Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt moving in! I just got used to it. I 
know this sounds odiously modest, but I 
don’t think it needed much goodness. It’s 
more laziness. Just as you can do harm by 
being lazy, you can do some good as well.” 

He is turning this essay into a play. But 
the adapter is having predictable prob- 
lems. “I can write about her,” he says. 
“That’s perfectly straightforward. But I 
have to find astory that I can tell about my- 
self. And revealing things about yourself is 
so difficult.” It’s an easy trick for the typi- 
cal contemporary author; every sentence is 
an advertisement for himself. But Bennett 
is discreet—which these days amounts to 
literary heroism. 

That same reticence may keep this 
most English of writers in London on Os- 
car night. “I’m not a big traveler,” he says. 
“You know, when the poet Philip Larkin 
was asked if he’d like to go to Australia, he 
said, ‘I wouldn’t mind, if I could come 
back the same afternoon!’” For George III 
or the Lady in the Van or Alan Bennett, 
there’s no place like home. It’s where one 
has a modest function. —Reported by 
Carrie Ross Welch/London 
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How the Winner Lost 


An Oscar committee ignores Hoop Dreams, 1994's most 
touted documentary, and ignites an industry furor 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





T COULD WIN YOU BIG MONEY IN A 
trivia contest some day, so save this 
list! Complaints of a Dutiful 
Daughter, D-Day Remembered, 
Freedom on My Mind, A Great Day in 
Harlem and Maya Lin: A Strong Clear 
Vision. One of these films will win this 
year’s Oscar for Best Documentary Fea- 
ture. And a host of moviewise people will 
mutter, “Yeah, well, it shoulda been 
Hoop Dreams.” 
Here is another list: Roger & Me, The 





AFFIRMATIVE ACTION? The $4 million-grossing 
may have seemed too popular to need a nomination 


Thin Blue Line, A Brief History of Time, 
Visions of Light, 28 Up, It’s All True, 
Paris Is Burning, The Wonderful Horrible 
Life of Leni Riefenstahl. These are 
among the most acclaimed documen- 
taries of the past decade. And none was 
even nominated for an Oscar. 

Aside from the campaign for Presi- 
dent, the Oscar derby is America’s most 
contentious horse race. Last week, when 
the year’s nominations were announced, 
much of the noise was about one of the 
losers: Hoop Dreams, the story of two 
high school basketball stars from Chica- 
go’s ghetto. This potent family epic 
touched critics and audiences. Many felt 
it might get a Best Picture nomination, 
unheard of for a documentary. 

So when Hoop Dreams got stiffed, not 
only in the Best Picture category but also 
by the 47-member documentary selection 
committee, the snub spurred charges of 
corruption and artistic myopia. “It’s a 
crime,” fumes Wendy Finerman, a pro- 
ducer of Forrest Gump, which received 13 


nominations. “This was one of the best 
documentaries of all time. The filmmakers 
were robbed.” So fierce was the response 
that the Motion Picture Academy—a club 
with more secrets than the Masons—de- 
clared that it would examine the nomi- 
nating procedure. “We always ask, ‘Could 
our rules be changed?” says Academy 
president Arthur Hiller. “You don’t find 
out unless you take a close, hard look.” 

In four months, Hoop Dreams has 
earned about $4 million at the box of- 
fice—less than most Hollywood flops, but 
excellent for a documentary. To the 
nominating commit- 
tee, Hoop Dreams may 
have been too popular, 
in no need of the pub- 
licity a nomination can 
give an unknown film. 
Michael Moore, whose 
Roger & Me is the all- 
time top-grossing doc- 
umentary, calls this af- 
firmative-action policy 
“a systematic effort to 
deny nominations to 
films that are consid- 
ered the best by critics 
and the public.” 

The voters have 
been called creaky (re- 
tired folks with time on 
their hands) and conservative (preferring 
a no-risk, pBS-style format). They are also 
frequently accused of cronyism. The co- 
producer of one of the new nominees, 
Maya Lin, is Freida Lee Mock, the com- 
mittee’s chairwoman. Though Mock 
stepped off the panel this year, critic 
Roger Ebert sees the nomination as 
“logrolling. It’s something you expect in 
pie-baking contests at the county fair.” 
Many past nominated films have been 
made by committee members or have 
been distributed by Direct Cinema, a 
company run by committee sachem 
Mitchell Block. He insists the decision 
process is pure: “It’s not that people nom- 
inate their friends. It’s that their friends 
are really talented.” 

Well, their friends got on a trivia list. 
But with Hoop Dreams—and another bril- 
liant documentary, Crumb—missing, this 
Oscar category is like major league base- 
ball. The heavy hitters aren’t around, and 
replacement players have taken the field. 
—Reported by Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 





Hoop Dreams 
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By MARTHA DUFFY PROVIDENCE 


FEW YEARS FROM NOW, AN EVENT 
like the U.S. Figure Skating 
Championships, which ended a 
week ago in Providence, Rhode 
Island, may seem dated. A couple of hun- 
dred young people who have prevailed in 
regional contests slug it out for a national 
medal, with no monetary reward—how 





4 Crowded Ice 


Two young skaters win national titles, but they 
face lots of competition in the post-Kerrigan era 


quaint. The nationals have always had 
pride of place, the only event in the sport 
to be regularly televised and, for an 
American skater, the imprimatur of suc- 
cess. Yes, there is a world championship, 
and every four years the perihelion of the 
Olympics. But to be national champ has 
meant being at the top of the game. 

This year’s contest had much of that 
homegrown intimacy, a family gathering 





STAR TURNS: Bobeck dazzled at the 
nationals; Kerrigan, below, shone on TV 
where old hands reminisce and look over 
the crop of new talent. A saucy 17-year- 
old, Nicole Bobek, was crowned ladies 
champion; Todd Eldredge, 23, the top 
male skater. Their victories should give 
them a toehold on a brilliant future. At 
least that’s the way it used to be. 

The 1994 Olympics, with its melo- 


| dramatic, widely followed confrontation 


between Nancy Kerrigan and Tonya 
Harding, changed the sport dramatical- 
ly. TV suddenly woke up to skating’s 
telegenic grace, and the number of 
staged competitions—produced primari- 
ly for TV and lacking the strict rules that 
have governed amateur meets in the 
past—has multiplied. As a result, young 
skating stars today must not only beat 
back competition from the amateur 
ranks. They must also confront a new 
kind of rival: the pro skater. The stars 
who emerged from the past two 
Olympics have not faded into the half- 
life of touring ice shows. Instead, they 
are right there on the TV screen. 

The championship in Providence 
offered an exciting competition among 
closely matched athletes, but the level of 
performance was only mediocre. In the 
post-Kerrigan era, Bobek would appear 
to have an advantage because she is a 
true show skater who makes a big, jazzy 
impression whether or not the details fall 
into place. Last week they did; she made 
fewer mistakes than Michelle Kwan, 14, 
who was favored to win. 

Bobek has sexy good looks, a smile 
that reaches the rafters and a playful way 
with music. She choreographs her own 
material—sort of. “I get the idea of what 
she does, memorize it and then teach it 
back to her,” says Richard Callaghan, her 
eighth coach in as many years. A tanta- 
lizing combination of child and woman, 
Bobek can bat her eyelashes like a vamp 
and then screw up her face like a self- 
conscious kid. Her devil-may-care 
approach to training has blocked her 
progress for years. But with the Detroit- 
based Callaghan, she has settled down, 
losing weight and working diligently. 

This has been Callaghan’s dream 
year because he also trains Eldredge, 
the men’s champion. With a no-non- 
sense, arrowy skating style, Eldredge is 
intensely competitive, drilling hard all 
the time. At the nationals he performed 
to a Civil War medley that worked well 
when he was marching up and down the 
ice. But when it came to interpreting 
Dixie to a very slow beat, his lack of musi- 
cality was all too apparent. 

In fact, there was almost no inventive 
or flattering choreography in the compe- 
tition, and the reason is easy to spot: too 
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many jumps. As commentator 
Dick Button, a two-time 
Olympic gold medalist, notes, 
“This is really becoming a 
jumping competition.” No 
sooner has a skater landed one 
triple than he or she must begin 
preparing for the next, with lit- 
tle room for variety in between. 
The elaborate tracings that 
make a program bubble along 
with humor and zest, as well as 
the spins and spirals that lend it 
grace, have all been slighted. 
When Bobek showed off her 
long, lyrical spiral, the crowd 
gasped in admiration. It was 
really a blast from her own past. 
Nicole gave credit for the move 
to her mother, who insisted 
that she practice it as a child. At 
the time the little girl hated it. 

But jumps are here to stay, 
and one reason is the new 
prominence of skating on tele- 
vision. The wonder is that TV 
did not exploit its possibilities 
earlier. But it took the enor- 
mous attention focused on the 
sport last year after the attack 
on Kerrigan—plotted by asso- 
ciates of her rival, Harding—to 
engage TV moguls fully. The 
Olympic face-off between the 
two skaters drew the sixth 
highest rating in TV history. 

No wonder css, after it lost 
N.F.L. football games to the 
Fox network, opted for skating 
coverage to help fill its vacant 
Sunday afternoons. The other 
networks have added skating 
coverage as well. NBC this Sat- 
urday will broadcast Skates of 
Gold, starring former Olympic 
gold medalists; anc will carry 
the 1996 World Champi- 
onships; and css last week put 
ona lavish prime-time produc- 
tion, Dreams on Ice, featuring 
Nancy Kerrigan decked out as a fairy- 
tale ice princess. Says ABC Sports execu- 
tive producer Jack O’ Hara: “Skating con- 
tinues to be very successful because it is 
sport and entertainment and beauty and 
music and glamour.” And, he might have 
added, money. 

For post-Olympic pros, the new 
media attention has been a windfall. Ker- 
rigan herself, who tours competitively 
and has product-endorsement contracts 
with Disney, Revlon and Reebok, is a mil- 
lionaire several times over. Katarina Witt, 
the 1984 and 1988 Olympic winner, says 
her skating is “finally paying off after 10 
years.” Paul Wylie, the U.S. and Olympic 
silver medalist in 1992, was accepted by 
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JUMPING BEANS: Eldredge leaps through his winning routine; 
no skater today can succeed without a repertoire of triples 


Harvard Law School but postponed his | 


entry one year to cash in on his prize. 
Now, after a second postponement, he 
must give up his law-school place. He 
isn’t sorry; the money is too good. 

Fora show-biz whiz like Scott Hamil- 
ton, TV competitions are a new incentive. 
He has penciled in three months this 
summer with coach Kathie Casey in Col- 
orado Springs to learn a triple Axel—the 
ultimate competition jump—at age 36. 
Some coaches think all jumps must be 
essentially “in the body,” or the muscula- 


ture, by the skater’s mid-teens, but if 


Hamilton can loft a dependable triple, he 
could earn as much as a million a year in 
additional prize money for his effort. 
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3 The United States Figure 
Skating Association and its par- 
ent group, the International 
Skating Union, have watched 
this boom with mixed feelings. 
Traditionally, one or the other 
= group has run nearly all compe- 
 titions—with a few exceptions, 
such as the World Pro Figure 
Skating Championship in Lan- 
dover, Maryland, designed for 
pros only. Now skating produc- 
ers are setting up their own 
tournaments that ignore most 
traditional rules regarding qual- 
ifications of judges, drug tests 
and credentials of entrants. 

Some events, like Tom 
Collins’ Tour of World Figure 
Skating Champions, a 70-city 
extravaganza from which a top 
skater can earn $750,000, are 
sanctioned because they meet 
USFSA standards. But pros— 
and TV networks—are thriving 
on their own innovations, such 
as Ice Wars (cBs) and Rock and 
Roll on Ice (Fox), which have 
scored big in the ratings. Right 
now, an amateur who enters 
one of these contests is barred 
from USFSA events, including 
the Olympics. Few observers, 
however, think these rules can 
last much longer. 

The usrsa has relaxed its 
vigilance somewhat. President 
Claire Ferguson insists that the 
organization welcomes TV par- 
ticipation and wants skaters to 
have more opportunities to 
perform and defray the enor- 
mous cost of training. But she 
points out that show-biz pro- 
moters contribute nothing to 
the development of a skater; 
that is accomplished in the 
amateur ranks by usFsA funds 
and its appeals to private and 
corporate backers. 

Like tennis, figure skating seems to 
be leaving behind such niceties as the 
distinction between amateurs and pros. 
It will be several years before the sport’s 
new profile is defined. For one thing, the 
pros must develop more variety and new 
routines if they are to maintain viewer 
enthusiasm. How many times can Witt 
get away with her trademark red dress, 
no matter how sexy? Can amateurs con- 
tinue merely to be jumping beans? Per- 
haps not, but for now, the sport is mak- 
ing leaps in more ways than one. As 
coach Callaghan instructed Bobek just 
before her victory, “Just get out there 
and jump, jump, jump!” —With reporting by 
David E. Thigpen/New York 
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The Fabulous Invalid 


Cosseted child, convincing bohemian, Robert Louis Stevenson 
was also, a new book shows, the star of an extraordinary life 


By JOHN SKOW 


WHETHER ROBERT LOU- 
is Stevenson was more 
than a writer of won- 
derful stories for 12- 
year-old boys is a 
question settled be- 
yond doubt by this 
readable and authori- 
tative biography: he 
was also, at the very 
least, the jaunty and 
flamboyant hero of an extraordinary life 
story. Frank McLynn’s Robert Louis 
Stevenson (Random House; 567 pages; 
$30) describes a hardworking idler, a 
Scottish Calvinist who remade himself as 
a romantic and (four days out of any sev- 
en) a convincing bohemian, a smothered 
son who remained boyish all his short 
life, and an invalid who lived a life of 
arduous travel and physical adventure. 
(Another frail, literary, boyish adventurer 
of the time comes to mind, and though 
R.L.S. and Theodore Roosevelt 
seem never to have met, they 
probably would have enjoyed 
each other’s company.) 

As with all such stories, every- 
thing can be explained about 
Stevenson except genius. He was 
born in 1850 in Edinburgh, the 
precocious, cosseted only child of 
wealthy parents. R.L.S. got the 
attention that would have served a 
dozen siblings, and the enormous 
coziness and safety of an indulged 
small boy in an upper-middle- 
Victorian household was 
what he evoked years later in the 
poems of A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. His father Thomas was 
a mighty builder of lighthouses 
and breakwaters, and the future 
author of Treasure Island and Kid- 
napped saw more of the sea than 
most Scottish boys. His mother 
Maggie was a beloved invalid her- 
self, and most of the boy’s care was 
taken over by a kindly but fero- 
ciously religious nurse. 

Adolescence had not yet been 
invented when R.L.S. reached his 
late teens, but he seems to have 
been a prototype. In college he 
took the pose of dilettantism to 
extremes, reacting to parental 


class 


strictness (his father fined him a penny 
for each slang word he uttered) by rarely 
showing up for classes. When law exams 
loomed, he persuaded a friendly doctor 
to say he was too ill to face them and 
should be sent off on vacation. In both 
Edinburgh and London he prowled the 
seedier neighborhoods late at night, 


sometimes dressed as a gentleman, | 


sometimes as a ruffian, noting the differ- 
ences in how he was treated. He appears 
to have had at least one serious affair 
with a prostitute, probably broken off by 
parental pressure. 
A pattern in Stevenson’s life was the 
presence of a powerful controlling figure 
his childhood nurse, his father- 
despite w hose efforts he did more or less 
what he pleased. R.L.S. disguised the 
extent of his freethinking from his father, 
a decent and literate man of burgherlike 
propriety who increased or shut down 
financial support according to his opin- 
ion of his son’s escapades and his view of 
the moral tone of his literary production. 
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FREETHINKER: He was beset by controlling authority 
figures, from his stern father to a hypochondriac wife 





Subsidies were necessary; the young 
writer produced an astonishing flow of 
work, especially for a chronic consump- 
tive, but the serialization rights to Trea 
sure Island, for instance, paid only about 
£30, and although Dr. Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde was a huge seller in 1886, some 
250,000 of the sales—four-fifths of the 
total—were of pirated copies in the U.S. 

By the time Thomas Stevenson died, 
in 1887, leaving his son financially inde- 
pendent, R.L.S. had acquired another 
intrusive minder, his wife Fanny 
Osbourne. Biographer McLynn clearly 
despises Fanny and her extensive fami 
ly—which, at the time R.L.S. met her, 
included Belle, a spoiled 18-year-old 
daughter; Lloyd, a rotten 11-year-old 
son; and a useless, not-quite-divorced 
husband. Not all biographers have seen 
things this way, as McLynn admits, but 
he is persuasive. Fanny was 40 when 
they met, 10 years older than R.L.S., an 
artistic poseur given to spiritualism and 
hypochondria who tried to cut Steven- 
son off from his wide circle of literary 
friends and often acted as censor; she 
successfully bulldozed him into burning 
an offensive first draft of Dr. Jekyll 

The last dozen years of Stevenson's 
life saw him wandering with amazing 
optimism, usually accompanied by his 
mother, Fanny and her children, and 
a long-suffering maid whom Fanny 
, abused, The quest was for a 
° climate his bleeding lungs and 
» Fanny’s vapors could tolerate. 
> He tried Davos in Switzerland, 
Saranac Lake in New York State, 
a deserted mining camp above 
California’s Napa Valley, and final 
ly Hawaii and the South Pacific. 
His pattern was to write (and 
drink, converse, hike and sail) to 
exhaustion and illness; Fanny's 
was marital chess playing, coun- 
tering his real collapses with her 
vividly enacted imaginary ones 

When he settled for good, it 
was in Samoa, in a grand planta 
tion house designed for large- 
entertaining. He wrote 
steadily, made more and more 
money, and happily or resignedly 
spent all of it keeping his dead- 
beat in-laws afloat. He died at 44, 
in 1894, having written his own 
requiem: “Under the wide and 
starry sky/ Dig the grave and let 
me lie/ Glad did I live and gladly 
die ...” McLynn tells his story 
with grace and skill, and only a 
dull reader will finish this biogra- 
phy without heading for the library 
to search out a complete edition of 
Stevenson’s marvelous but now 
mostly unread short tales. a 
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You're probably going to hate me, but I've never dieted a day in my life. 
Being so busy, I usually just grab something real quick. Which is why | love milk. 
1% lowfat. With all the same nutrients as whole milk, it’s just what my body needs. 


Well, that and a closet full of ultrashort, supertight, little black dresses. 


MILK 





What a surprise! 











One of these tricks can 


help convict arsonists 


and save you money. 





Arson and other forms of insurance fraud 
cost billions every year. To help keep your 
premiums from rising, we train dogs to do 
some pretty amazing tricks. Like sniff out 
substances such as gasoline, turpentine or 
kerosene that can cause fires. These tricks 
help put arsonists behind bars. And ou 
dogs do it all for a pat on the back, a little 
praise and a biscuit. Proving once again, a 
dog is your best friend. Unless, aa 

of course, you are an arsonist. 


Aetna. A policy to do more? 











magine 
thousands of 


innovations that make 





work easier no matter where you work. 


At 3M we don’t put any limits 
on our idea of what an office is, 
so there are no limits on our ideas 
to make it work better. That’s 
helped to make us one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
office supplies 










and it’s led 
to revolu- 
tionary in- 
ventions 


3M has an extensive 
400 office 
= products that are trusted 
throughout the world. 


line of over 2 


like Post-it” Notes that changed 
the way the world sends a short, 
informal message; 3M Quarter- 
Inch Cartridges that back up 
thousands of pages of data and 
protect them for a lifetime; and 
3M Visual Presentation products 
that strengthen and communicate 
your ideas as clearly as you 
envisioned them. These and 
thousands of other innovative 
tools serve to make your work 
easier anywhere you work. 

One of the reasons these tools 
work so well is the way we work 


at 3M. In an environment that 
encourages people to think 
beyond what is and imagine 
what might be, new ideas come 
to life every day. Today there are 
over 60,000 of them that make 
your work — and your life — 
simpler, more efficient, more 
productive. For more informa- 
tion call 1-800-3M-HELPS or 
contact us at our Internet E-mail 
address: innovation@mmm.com. 


3M is a proud supporter of 
National Engineers Week. 
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By JESSE BIRNBAUM 











Press 1 If You Believe O.]. 
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Ex-football player and O.]J. 
Simpson traveling pal AL 
COWLINGS is finally on 
record about the case—a 900 
phone-line recording, that 
is. For $2.99 a minute, 
callers can hear Cowlings 
reminisce about his friend- 
ship with O.J., or weigh in 
with their opinions about 
Simpson’s guilt or inno- 
cence. Cowlings will keep 
all profits from the venture. 
That may explain why, as 
the meter clicks away, he 
speaks v-e-r-y s-l-o-w-l-y. 
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Demi Moore, who went 
demi-bare in Disclosure, 
will reportedly get as much 
as $12 million on her next 
movie for taking it all off— 
or as much as 


Roseanne is mar- 
ried ... with child. 
Husband No. 3, 
her former body- 
guard, Ben 
Thomas, got the 


Bullets over Fifth Avenue 


Two-and-a-half years after the headlines, the public is just 
starting to forget that child-custody battle between Mia Far- 
row and Woody Allen. But the Fox network will dredge it all 
up again next week in Love and Betrayal: The Mia Farrow Story, 





a two-part, four-hour rehash of Farrow's career and mar- 
riages and, of course, her nasty dustup with Allen. PATSY 
KENSIT (Lethal Weapon 2), as Mia, and DENNIS BOUTSIKARIS 
(Boys on the Side), as Woody, at least look the parts. Bout- 
sikaris says he was “panicked” at the prospect of portraying 
a living person but finally decided, “If you think you can play 
Woody Allen—you can.” 





Fore Play 


In golf, U.S. Presidents seem 
to lack that certain some- 
thing—the word skill comes 
to mind. This was evident at 
the Indian Wells Country 
Club in California, scene of 
the annual Bob Hope 
Chrysler Classic, featuring 
pros and celebrity amateurs. 
GEORGE BUSH and GERALD 
FORD did their customary 
best—driving balls into the 
gallery. Bush set a new 
record, striking two onlook- 
ers (one of whom needed 
stitches). Ford, a bit off his 
game, hit only one by- 
stander. BILL CLINTON man- 
aged to avoid felling any con- 
stituents, a sign that the 
Democrats’ fortunes may at 
last be turning around. 


: bride pregnant through in- 

2 vitro fertilization. Their lively 

> Nevada wedding last week 

% was witnessed by 150 guests, 

3 who wore identifying wrist- 
bands instead of lapel stickers. 
« To the relief of many, Rose- 

> anne did not sing Close to You. 
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the censors will 
allow. The film 


heartwarming 
who takes up stripping to 


earn money for a custody 
battle. 





is Striptease, the 


story of a mother 
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Charles Krauthammer 


Cyberaddict, Share My Cure 


COUPLE OF MONTHS AGO, COLUMNIST RICHARD COHEN 

of the Washington Post publicly confessed his addic- 

tion to Solitaire, the computer version of the onanistic 

card game. Free with every copy of Windows, it has 
enslaved a goodly portion of the American population. Cohen’s 
admission may have lacked the wattage of Oprah’s confession 
to past cocaine abuse but not the poignancy: responsible, re- 
spected writer shamefully neglects most everything—family, 
work, leisure—in endless pursuit of the perfectly useless per- 
fect hand. Heartbreaking. 

Cohen was writing to warn others of the dangers, but it 
came too late for the state of Virginia, where addiction to Soli- 
taire (and other computer games) among state workers had 
reached epidemic proportions. Finding his bureaucrats sorting 
aces and kings when they should have 
been processing hunting licenses and 
some such, the Governor ordered these 
amusements expunged from all govern- 
ment computers to save the state from 
massive waste, if not total collapse. 

Now, inspired by columnist Co- 
hen and Governor Allen, I come for- 
ward in a spirit of public service and 
self-loathing to admit my own sad sto- 
ry. | was a Minesweeper addict. 

Minesweeper is another poisoned 
gift from Microsoft, a jazzed-up cy- 
berversion of the old grade school 
battleship game that was played long 
ago by wanton boys behind the math 
teacher’s back. Well, I'm 44 and 
school’s out. Who's to stop me now? 

Alas, no one. Having also forsaken 
family, friends and work in pursuit of the 100 hidden mines in the 
cryptic grid, I now come forward. Not just, however, to confess 
and admonish. This story has a happy ending. I come to heal. In 
the best Oprah tradition, I come to announce and share my cure. 

The technical name for my cure is flooding, a technique 
usually reserved for treating phobias. In the early 70s, London 
researchers reported a novel treatment for the obsessive-com- 
pulsive washing that comes from a pathological fear of dirt: 
they confined a washer to a hospital room and arranged for the 
room to be increasingly soiled. As the grime got thicker, the pa- 
tient’s anxiety level would rise and rise—the doctors had 
turned off the water taps—until the agony was no longer bear- 
able. At which point, no, the doctors did not take the patient 
out of the room—they were pitiless and quite successful—the 
aversion would break, and the phobia was banished. 

In the Salkian spirit of self-experimentation, I have long ap- 
plied this technique to my addictions. The first time, admittedly, 
the experiment was unintentional. In college I was a big coffee 











drinker. Working on the McGill Daily, I once stayed up all night 
writing and rewriting editorials (one habit of which I later purged 
myself with great ease), drinking cup after cup of coffee along the 
way. By dawn I had consumed at least a dozen and was sick as a 
dog. That was 25 years ago. I have not touched a cup since. 
Ihave had intermittent success applying the technique to my 
most chronic addiction: chess, George Steiner is right that chess 
is ultimately an entirely useless, self-referential experience, but 
telling yourself so is of no use because it is also totally absorbing. 
During, say, a 10-hour binge of speed chess, you tell yourself oth- 
er things. You tell yourself it is a noble game. You tell yourself it 
was Ben Franklin’s favorite pastime while ambassador to France 
(“I call this my opera,” he would say, explaining his absence from 
the Paris opera). You tell yourself that Natan Sharansky kept his 
3 sanity in solitary confinement by play- 
< ing mental chess against himself (“I al- 
» ways won,” he recalls with satisfaction). 
But that does not help. As the 
= hours slip away and you see life pass- 
ing you by, you remember the real 
chess paradigm, Nabokov’s Luzhin, 
the genius who finally apprehends 
“the full horror and abysmal depths of 
chess” and goes quite bonkers. And 
you know you've got to stop. 

But how? Flooding. The remissions 
don’t last forever, but long enough. 
With a prodigious effort of overindul- 
gence, playing till my mind is numb and 
my eyes are crossed, unable to stand an- 
other look at a checkered board, | 
emerge blinkingly into the light of life, 
free of the monkey for another while. 

And now I am happy to announce that with a similarly 
prodigious effort of overindulgence, I have kicked Minesweep- 
er. I did not avoid the temptation. I drowned it. I played. Night 
and day. Till I dropped. When I wanted to stop, I didn’t. I forced 
myself back to the keyboard. Grid after grid, I kept hitting the 
Restart button. Long after I'd had enough, I made myself play 
some more. And then it broke: I'd played my final game. 

Interestingly, it was just around the time of my Minesweep- 
er cure that Cohen’s Solitaire confession appeared, with its dire 
warning “not to start, not to move even a single black queen on 
ared king, lest before you know it you have imperiled your mar- 
riage and neglected your family.” Hmm. The warning pricked 
my curiosity. I had never tried Solitaire, but when someone of 
Cohen’s intelligence finds himself so intrigued by a game of this 
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| kind ... Well, I might just have a quick peek. 


[had a peek, and I like it. I like it a lot. I like it so much that 
I've got to stop now and hurry home for just a little dose. 
Oh, don’t worry about me. I'll be fine. Next week I flood. ™ 
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ALL-NEW WRANGLER AQUATRED. 


— AT LAST, AN AQUATRED® FOR PICKUPS, VANS AND 
= \ = SPORT UTILITY VEHICLES. 
Ved * Introducing Goodyear’s all-new Wrangler Aquatred” with 
Wrangler Aquatred. 
@ Tivo AquaChannel dual AquaChannels to sweep water away. A radial as versatile as 
it for superd wet your vehicle. It's quiet on the highway and dependable off-road. 
traction P 
voc wuahsuav.  GOODYEAR’S NEWEST WET-TRACTION AQUATRED. 
mile limited treadlif 
warranty. P-metri You get the sheer, rugged toughness of a Goodyear Wrangler 
sizes only. See dealer 
igeagemane . radial and the superb wet traction of the all-season Goodyear 
wag e Lo ae \quatred. New Wrangler Aquatred. Only from Goodyear. 
THE BEST TIRES IN THE WORLD N 
HAVE GOODYEAR WRITTEN ALL OVER THEM. 
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Regal's albnewe. 
interior 1s an 
out-and-out pleasure. 


Run your eyes over the thoroughly updated < 
instrument panel and you immediately sense = [ 
a change of major proportions. The total . 
comfort you're experiencing is the result of 
totally redesigned seating. Equipped with 
dual air bags, the 1995 Regal Sedan stops 
at nothing to please driver and passenger 
alike. To learn more, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. «+ 
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The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 








©1994 GM Corp. All rights reserved 


Regal is a registered trademark of GM Corp 
Buckle up, America! 








